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The Teacher 


THE mass of glowing faces turned to thee, 
The minds intent upon thy fiery word, 
The hearts responsive to the lesson heard, 
Give touching proof of youth's sincerity. 
When in the world the struggle to be free, 
When sorrowing hearts would soar as doth the bird— 
But Life’s great load their effort has deferred— 
Thy words shall set their weary spirits free! 


This is thy triumph, this thy laurel wreath, 
That in the mart of this great pushing world, 
The souls that strive the weary load beneath 
Turn to thy words on memory's page empearled; 
In thankfulness for all thy life doth lend, 
Thy name they breathe and say,—“She was my friend!” 


—Fiorence Holbrook. 
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Committee on Practical Citizenship 
J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman, Columbia; L. E. M 
Springfield; Miss Adda M. Starrett, Teachers ( 
Springfield; G. W. Deimer, Kansas City; 
Kirksville; J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 
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Miss Jean Kimber, Chairman, St. Louis; Miss 
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Dean M. G. Neale, University of Missouri, Col 
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ferson City. 
Committee on State School Survey 
State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson 
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Colleges, Cape Girardeau; Superintendent W. M. 
son, Jefferson City; County Superintendent T. R. I 
Sedalia; Mr. George Melcher, Assistant Superinter 
Instruction, Kansas City; Mr. John J. Maddox, § 
tendent of Instruction, St. Louis; Dean M. G. Ne 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Miss Anna E 
representing Executive Committee, St. Joseph; Su; 
tendent J. N. Crocker, representing Executive Cor 
Cape Girardeau; President Uel W. Lamkin, rep: 
Executive Committee, Maryville; Miss Pauline Hun 
Warrensburg. 
Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 
Mr. Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City 
FE. Spencer, Board of Education, St. Louis; Misa ! 
Moulton, St. Joseph, 
Committee on Bureau of Research 
Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City 
Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph; Mr. George Melcher 
City; Mr. G. R. Johnson, St. Louls; Mr. A. G 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 
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Constitutional Convention Committee 
Isidor Loeb, Chairman, Columbia; Belmont Far 
retary, Cape Girardeau; Miss T. C. Gecks, Harris 
ers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, Jefferso: 
J. W. Thalman, St. Joseph; Prof. J. D. Elliff, 
H. E. Blaine, Joplin. 
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AMERICAN IDEALS 


Many city superintendents, high school principals, and teachers throughout the 
country have expressed a very clear conviction concerning the necessity for teach- 
ing American Ideals in the seventh, eighth and ninth years. They believe this 
work should be mainly beautiful literary appreciations, both prose and poetic, 
of our country and its institutions as expressed by the prominent characters who 
have made our country what it is. 


McBrien’s “AMERICA FIRST” meets this viewpoint perfectly. Note the table 
of Prose Contents: 


The Continental Congress—A Dramatization 


America First Woodrow Wilson 
The Meaning of the Flag Woodrow Wilson 
Makers of the Flag Franklin K. Lane 
The Flag of the Union Forever_________ Fitzhugh Lee 
Farewell Address George Washington 
Washington John W. Daniel 
Abraham Lincoln Henry Watterson 
Second Inaugural Address Abraham Lincoln 
Robert E. Lee E. Benjamin Andrews 
Our Reunited Country Clark Howell 

The Blue and the Gray Henry Cabot Lodge 
A Reminiscence of Gettysburg__-_-_______ John. B.._ Gorrdon 
The New South Henry W. Grady 
The Duty and Value of Patriotism —__Archbishop Ireland 
Our Country William McKinley 
Behold the American T. DeWitt Talmadge 
The Hollander as an American______..... Theodore Roosevelt 
The Adopted Citizen Ulysses S. Grant 
Our Navy Hampton L. Carson 
The Patriotism of Peace William J. Bryan 
A Plea for Universal Peace George W. Norris 
Gettysburg Address Abraham Lincoln 
Neutrality Proclamation Woodrow Wilson 



























































In addition the book contains eighteen well-known selections under “Poetry 
of Patriotism.” Send for “Guide to Good Reading.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Cincinnati. Chicago. 
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Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 


The spring term of sixteen weeks duration begins April 14. A limited num- 
ber of new courses will be opened in both College and High School departments. 
This is an excellent opportunity for rural teachers to earn 16 college hours or 
two high school units credit. 

The summer term of ten weeks opens May 29, and ends August 1. 
EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT STRONG FACULTY 

Write for further information. 


JOSEPH A. SERENA, President. 








Recommended by the Missouri State Reading Circle 
Board for the Pupils’ Reading Circle 


McIndoo Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Each book is attractively bound in cloth. Fully illustrated. 

. 168. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Third Grade 

. 169. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Fourth Grade 

. 304. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Fifth Grade 

. 305. Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Sixth Grade 
Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 























THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


SECOND EDITION WITH REVISIONS 
24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 
LATEST GREATEST BEST 
The leading American Reference Work. Approved for schools in Missouri. Preferred 
to ali others everywhere. immediate delivery of full set, express prepaid. Payment may 


be extended over one or two years if desired. No interest charged. 


Write Kansas City Office for FREE Sample Pages and full Particulars. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, 


319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY when writing) 
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Lower 
Price Level 
on these Shoes 
for 
Spring Season 





The demand for comfort and wear in a good looking shoe has made pos- 
sible a reduction in the regular price scale of the Cantilever Shoe in all its 
various styles. The lower prices went into effect March | 5th. 


The increased volume of production has resulted in “factory overhead” 
economies with no change in quality. The same high grade materials, fine 
workmanship and scientific shoe construction are available at lower prices. 


We believe the public will appreciate lower prices on a 
trade-marked shoe that has earned such a fine reputation for | 
comfort, service and health combined with dignified style. 


This announcement is made at the opening of the Spring 
Season so that the economy may be available to regular cus- 
tomers, as weil as to many new friends. 


You will find trimness of appearance, real shoe comfort and 
service in Cantilever Shoes. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA— _  C. B. Miller Shoe Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut Sts. 


SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 
ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 


ST. LOUIS— Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 
Sts. 
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MATHEMATICS MADE EASY 


The characteristic features of the high school texts in mathematics written by 
FORD AND AMMERMAN 


and edited by Dr. E. R. Hedrick, University of Missouri, is the simple com- 
mon-sense treatment. In both 





FORD AND AMMERMAN ALGEBRAS 
And 
FORD AND AMMERMAN GEOMETRIES 


simplicity is secured by an easy approach based on the students’ previous 
knowledge of mathematics, by the omission of useless features, and by rational 
development of principles. 








LET US PROVE THIS TO YOU. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 














TEACHERS 
QUALITY SCENERY Can Borrow $25 to $200 for 


VACATION AND SPRING NEEDS 


As Produced By Us In a Dignified Way 

Without an Endorser 

On a Monthly Re-Payment Plan 
Gives Greater Utility and is More Ar- Under State Banking Supervision 
tistic. Write for our New Catalogue and In a Confidential Manner. 


Get the Facts. 








Stage Scenery—Velour Curtains— 


Free Information Coupon 


Stage Lighting : | To State Loan Co. 
Poy, 421 Hippee Bidg., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


I am interested in a loan 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC 
COMPANY 


Name 


This coupon does not obligate 
sender in any manner. 


Established 1889 Kansas City, Mo. State Loan Company 


421 Hippee Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
. — | 
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To Those Who Are Satisfied 


Do not read this if you are teaching English composition and are 
satisfied with the textbook you are using, for it may make you 
dissatisfied. It is directed to those teachers who — 


Will appreciate a working program adapted to the needs and capacities of 
the average student. 


Desire a reasonable presentation of grammatical principles. 
Wish to correlate oral and written work. 


Seek to promote clear thinking and clear expression of thought. 


FOR THESE TEACHERS A STRONG ALLY IS 





TANNER’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


GINN AND COMPANY 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher’s Flat Top Desk” 


The title of a Book which deals 
with the machine operations in- 
volved in the manufacture of a 
teachers desk and schvol furaiture 
in general. 


Illustrated with many pictures 
showing the correct procedure in 
operating the various machines. 


A Book the teacher will welcome 
because of its practical value in his 
class work. 


Write for a copy—no charge. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WARRENSBURG 


{Is unexcelled in its Faculty, its Library, its Demonstration Farm, its Music 
and Art, its Fine Buildings and Laboratories. Its new Auditorium just com- 
pleted, is declared to be one of the finest in the United States. This is the 
last of the fire proof buildings erected since the fire of 1915. 


§The special work of the school is to prepare teachers. The summer school 
is one of the regular terms of the college and all of the courses of the va- 
rious curricula are offered during its session. In addition to the regular fac- 
ulty about twenty-five recognized specialists will be employed to assist in the 
work of the summer school. The Physical Education Department will offer 
special courses to meet the needs of teachers of Physical Education as well 
as to prepare those who want to coach the various sports. 





qThe summer term will begin June 10. Write for bulletin. 


DR. E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


DR. C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 











QUALITY WITH SERVICE 


THIS IS THE PEABODY WAY 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF SCHOOL ROOM 
SEATING 


Is A Scientific Study 


which requires more than the knowledge o 
how to draw a plan of seats in a room ti 
scale. We have been actively engaged in thi 
study for over thirty years and offer you fré 
of any obligation the fruit of our experien 
and study. 


You may have this service for the askin 


The Peabody Seating whether in the Sta 
tionary desk, the Tablet Arm Chair or tl 
Movable Chair Desk is designed to fit tl 
child and provides for his growth and ad 
velopment in health of body and strength 
mind. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ; 
STILL THE LEADER The May We Have the Opportunity to Serve You 


School Desk Built Right— 
SCHOOL FURNITURE-EQUIPMENT-ALL KINDS OF SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS INSURE YOU QUICK SERVICE 














PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY OF TOPEKA, KANSAS | 
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Mc CONNELL’S 
TWO GREAT SETS OF 
HISTORICAL MAPS 
Sets Nos. 24 and 25 
Size of each set, 40x52 inches 


Price of each set with adjustable steel 
stand or hanger, $58.00 


Set 25—McCONNELL’S MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


EDITORS 

R. M. TRYON, Ph.D., University of Chicago 

A. G. TERRY, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 

Cc. L. GROSE, Ph.D., Northwestern University 

E. LAUER, M.A., Northwestern University. 

To follow the course In Ancient History, the Cov- 
mittee of Seven recommended a course in Medieval 
and Modern European History with considerable em- 
phasis on English History. This set of maps gives 
the necessary historical geography for this course as 
t is usually taught. As will be observed by a glance 
at the names of the maps listed below various phases 
of life are covered, the religious, commercial, indus- 
trial as well as the political. The naming, dating, 
and distributing of the maps receive in this field the 
same painstaking care that was given them in the 
field of Ancient History. All of these important 
features may be seen in the following list of the 
maps in the set. 

Physical Map of Europe. 

Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 814. 

Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843. 

Feudal France and Germany about 1000. 

Europe about 1000. 

Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

Early English Kingdoms. 

Norman Conquests in England. 

The Spread of Christianity, 400 to 1100. 

Crusading Europe. 

The Hundred Years War. 

Industrial and Commericial Europe about 1360. 

Political Europe about 1360. 

The Ottoman Turks in Europe and Asia about 
1460. 


Europe and the Near East in 1519. 
The Voyages of Discovery to 1610. 
Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 
Europe in 1648. 
Bourbon France, 1600-1715. 
Europe in 1740. 
Europe in North America after 1713 and after 
1763. 
Colonial Empires in 1763. 
Europe in 1789. 
Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795. 
Europe under Napoleon, 1810. 
. Europe after the Congress of Vienna, 1815. 
. The World in 1815. 
The Unification of Germany. 
The Unification of Italy. 
. Europe after the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 
The Balkan States, 1815-1914. 
Europe, Political and Industrial, in 1914. 
Colonial Possession of World Powers in 1914. 
4. The World War—Western Area. 
The World War—Eastern Area. 
The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 
The Far East, 1914-1918. 
The Nations at War in 1918. 
il. The Races of Europe. 
‘2. Europe after the treaties of 1910-1920. 
43. Middle Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
44. The World after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 


Mc CONNELL MAP CO. 


12 13 Institute Place 











Chicago, Illinois 
call 4 


The World Book 


Is a Ten-Volume Reference Work or 
Encyclopedia 


Is a School Book Approved for the 
Schools of Missouri 
and 
Meets the Requirement for Approved 
Rural Schools. 


It supplements the Course of Study. 


The information is given in simple reada- 
ble language. The children who use this 
book are better prepared in their class work 
and will be better prepared in their life's 
work. THE WORLD BOOK is the most 
popular reference work in use in the schools 
today. 


The World Book Gives Satisfaction 


Write for our Project Study Booklet sent Free 
to Teachers on Request. Write to or 


Place Order With 


Roach-Fowler Publishing, Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


E. M. Carter, Sec’y. Missouri Store Co. 
3tate Teachers Ass'n. 


Columbia, Mo. Columbia, Mo. 
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SAINT LOUIS 


Summer Session—1924 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES GRADUATE COURSES 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


in 
Education English Chemistry 
Physical Education General Literature Physics 
Vocational Education French Botany 
School Hygiene Latin Biology 
Psychology Spanish Commercial Subjects 
Physiology Economics Art 
Sociology Political Science Engineering 
Philosophy Geography Law 
Mathematics Geology 


Washington University is one of the largest and best equipped urban Universities in the Middle West. 
Situated in St. Louis, adjoining Forest Park, it combines suburban location with the social, musical and 
artistic advantages of a large city. 


For Bulletin of the Summer School address the Director of the Summer Session. Room 206, University Hall. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. ...., 


- 











Suggested Texts and Course of Study in Social Science for 
Missouri 





Year | Course I (5 units) Course IT (4 units) 





ist Citizenship and Vocations (1 u) Citizenship and Vocations (1 u) 
(Dunn’s Community Civics) (Dunn’s Community Civics) 





2nd First Year European History (1 u) Modern World History (1 u) 

(Webster’s Early European History) (Webster’s World History) 

American History emphasizing Missouri His- 
3rd Second Year European History (1 u) tory (1 u) 

(Webster’s Modern European History (Violette’s History of Missouri) 








American History emphasizing Mis- | American Problems (1 u) 

souri History (1 u) (Williamson’s Problems in American Democ- 
(Violette’s History of Missouri) racy or 

American Problems (1 u) Williamson's Introduction to Economics) 
(Williamson’s Problems in American 
Democracy or 

Williamson's Introduction to Econom- 
ics) 

















D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
1924 


ns for the Summ 
complete, and the 
to announce 


nd the stron 


COLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


cou}: 
reeds 
lent, Supervi 
‘eacher Spec 
educators, in 
faculty. 


QUARTER BEGINS JUNE 10. 
now for information, to 


GEO. WILLARD FRASIER, Vice-Pres. 
Greeley, Colorado. 


This FREE Book is 
for History Teachers. 


It Points the Way to 
Interested, Scholarly 
History Classes. 


n method ! ] 
Just send MEMO ; 
by return mail. 
1. J. NYSTROM & CO 
2249 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, UL 
Kindly send me i py « t W-K-H 
Booklet 114W 
Signed 
Address . 
Position 

















Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemi- 
eal, Civil, Electrical, Electrochemical, Me- 
chanical, Sanitary, and General Engineer- 
ng; in Architecture and Architectural 
Engineering, Mining Engineering and 
Metallurgy, Naval Architecture and Ma- 
rine Engineering; in Biology and Pub- 
ic Health, Chemistry, Geology, Mathe 
matics, Physics, and General Science; 
and in Engineering Administration. 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees are offered in 
the above fields of Engineering, Science, 
ind Industrial Research 


SUMMER SESSION includes large propor- 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics and 
Public Health. 


For Bulletins and Information Address: 
Registrar 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








STATE OF MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects 

Opportunities for specialization in 
Home Economics, Agriculture, Kinder 
garten, Grade and High School Teach 
ing. 

Modern Commercial Department 

An Unexcelled Conservatory of Mus 
ic. 

Courses by Correspondence and Ex 
tension. 

Fee in any department $12.50 for the 
term. 

Summer Term, June 2, 1924. 


STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 








Editorial State Department of Education 
The Indictment Against Youth. Dr. Briggs to Help Formulat 
Another Magnificent Gift. Study. 
Do We Believe in Equal Rights to All oncerning New Regulation 
ers. 
The Chicago Resolutions - ‘ Notes from State Rural School Bullet 
ony . " \ Plea for the Fairies 
The Education Bill é ‘ ; 
April in Missouri History 
Concrete Objectives Essential in Teaching Notes on the Chicago Convention 
Pedagogic Punches 
Stand by Your School (Verse) Parent-Teacher Asséciations—, Radio 
The History of Education in Missouri dress x ¥ 
Items of Interest 
What is Rural Supervision { New Books ... 





Make Your Desks Invite Efficiency, 
Health and Cleanliness 


Clean inviting desks have a wholesome, refinins 
influence on growing children. The average schor 
desk in use for several years becomes very dirt 
and unsanitary. “Casmire Process” is the o1 
really effective and economical method of transform 
ing these desks into ones as good as new. Ther 


nothing like “Casmire Process” it stands alone 


“Casmire Process” 


Over a Million Saved from the Junk Pile. 





\ thorough yet simple way of transforming 
For free literat ‘ unsightly desks to ones as good as new 
cost of transforming your des cleans, disinfects and refinishes—all at a 
with Casmire oces ! 
how your student ' 
can do it desks. 


low cost per desk, a mere fraction of the « 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1529-31-33-35 Walnut St. Kansas City, 
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locality It is 


it is a result of com 
sponses anda 
characteristics common to the 
natural therefore that th 


wealth, when 


conscientious ac 
lac ed 
and the 


cumulator of such wit! 
the inevitable 
people who have had some part in its mak 
aiter that 
rhoug 
unusual 


rhe 


separation trom. it 
ing, should consider well its use 
separation shall have taken place 
these gifts to the pubile school are 


they are in no sense surprising sul 
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prise is in the fact that they are unusual. 
Seeking a fitting memorial to the memory of 
her departed loved one, to what more ap 
propriate consideration could Mrs. Wallace 
have turned than to that of erecting a high 
school building. As a structure it will last 
as long as a monument of stone and in its 
influence it will last through eternity. Phy 
sically it may be seen for centuries and its 
spirit will be manifest all through the ages. 
Its form will be as imposing as the most 
elaborate of monuments, revered by those 
who live in its sight, and its influence will 
reach beyond the 


boundaries of Lebanon, 


AND 


COMMUNITY 

out into Laclede county, permeate Miss 
and, as the years go by, the lives of 
everywhere will be made a little bette 
use, : 

The citizens of Lebanon are to be con; 
ulated that this gift has made possible 
erection of a much needed high school | 
ing, but infinitely more are they to be 
gratulated for having in their midst citi 
such as Judge and Mrs. Wallace, farse: 
patriotic, nobly generous and Christi 
philanthropic, willing to recognize the 
gations of their stewardship, and 
wisely to select its investment for the 
mon good. 


Do We Believe in Equal Rights to All? 


UCH has been said about the inequal 

ity of educational opportunity in Mis 

souri. As Mark Twain 
about the weather, “Much 
about it but nothing has done 
it.” While there are many who know of 
the inequality, there appear to be few who 
care, even among who are most dis 
criminated against in the matter of financial 
support. The following tabulation was re 


remarked 
said 
about 


has been 


been 


those 


cently made showing the rank in expendi 
tures for high school teachers’ salaries in 
proportion to the total expenditures for all 
teachers salaries: 


Chariton county spends 
sachers. 

Cass county 
sachers. 
Atchison county spends 
sachers. 
Pettis 
-~achers. 
Scott 
-achers. 
Grundy 
eachers. 
Clark 
achers. 
Barton 
“achers. 
Wayne 
sachers. 
Wright 
sachers. 


$4.1° high hool 


spends high hool 


er ec7 
31.6% 


34.8% high ‘hool 


county spends 32.6% 1igh hool 


county spends 29.9% high hool 


county spends 29.2% hool 


county spends 28.9% hool 


> 


county spends 25.4° hool 


county spends 19.8° hool 


county spends 16.5‘ hool 

It is thus evident that some counties are 
spending nearly three times as much, pro 
portionately, for high schools as are other 
counties. It is quite evident that the chil 
dren in Chariton county have a much better 
chance at receiving a high school education 


than do those of Wright county. The reason 


is to be found in the fact that in the f 
county larger units of co-operation hav 
organized. 

Inequalities Between Groups. 


Inequalities are seen clearly wl 
state is divided into population groups. 
ty-five counties have 28 cent of 
school enrollment of the state but get 
11 per cent of the money devoted to el 
tary and secondary education in the 
Another group which contains 29 per 
of the school enrollment 
of the money spent for public school ed 
tion in the state. One group of chi 
which on the basis of equality should |} 
ceiving 28 per cent of the funds is gett 
only 11 per cent of them; the other g1 
which should be receiving only 29 per 
is getting 52 per cent. One group re 
39 cents when in justice it should rect 
dollar. The other group receives $1.79 \ 
on the theory of equal rights to all it s! 
receive only a dollar. No can d 
this plan whereby one group which is 
as deserving, just as intelligent, just 
portant to our commonwealth, is getting 
one-fifth as much opportunity at edu 
as is another group of equal importan: 
approximately equal size. 

For the 
these inequalities we have several, so 
“state aid laws.” In reality these lay 
developing inequalities instead of ¢ 
rid of them. Study the facts of the fol 
table and the results of “state aid 
distributed will be evident: 


per 


gets 52 per 


one 


ostensible purpose of cor 
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RELATION OF STATE AID TO WEALTH 
Money back No. of Amt. of stat 
each child stat 


1000 to $1499 
1999 


Counties 


500 to 
000 to 2499 
2500 to 2999 
000 3499 
3500 3909 
000 $499 
1500 4999 
000 5499 
500 5599 
6499 
6999 
7499 
7500 7999 
$000 8499 
500 8999 
1000 9498 
00 9999 


000 to 10499 


6000 
6500 
7000 


°1,026 6.00 


that the laws 
according to the scripture 
h says: “Unto him that hath shall be 
and from him that hath not shall be 
even that which he hath.” One county 


has an 


rom the table it 
formed 


appears 


valuation of more 

ten thousand dollars back of each child 

state aid per child than 

ties that have only about one-tenth as 
local wealth per child. 


assessed 


more seven 


One of the fundamental weaknesses of ou 
esent system of financing education is ou 
of taxation. It is too local in its 
haracter and is confined too exclusively to 
property tax. The little district if it hap 
pens to have a great deal of valuable prop 
rtv maintains its 
rate of tax and the property in that district 
loes not contribute to the support of a 
school system commensurate with the value 


system 


schools at a very low 


Unanimously Ado 


XPENDITURES for public education 
E must not be reduced. That is the key 
note of the platform which was unani 
sly adopted by the Department of Su 
ntendence at Chicago under the leade1 
f Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
hools, Washington, D. C 
Committee. 
of American Education 
iry system of public 
1s capital, the avoidance of 
vement ol 
efficient teaching service, 


chairman of 
The continu 
Week, an ex 


education for the 


Resolutions 


war, tlie 
rural schools, law obser, 
and the Ed 


nm Bill are other subjects considered in 


AND 


The Chicago Resolutions 


by the 


Department of Superintendence, February 28, 1921 


COMMUNITY 


of the property. An enormous industry di 
pending for its support upon the entire state 
contributes to the those 
children who live within a stone’s throw of 
it. The district that happens to 
little valuable property gets no benefit from 
the taxes of this industry 
though it may use more of its product than 
does the district in which it is located. The 
poor district has no way of meeting the ex 


education of only 


contain 


enormous even 


penses of a good school except by state aid 
which, perhaps, the rich district gets the 
most of. 

It is not just that property 
all the burden of education. It is not 
cult to find farms that produce no 
to their owners when taxes, interest and ex 
of operating are deducted and yet 
these farms must pay heavy And it 
is easy to find large sala 


beat 
diffi 


mcomne 


should 


penses 
taxes 
persons drawing 
nothing toward the maint 


ries 


who pay 
ance of schools 

Notwithstanding these evident inequalities 
unit bill which 


them 


and injustices, the 
sought to 
down, the 
eliminated 
pealed, and amendments 12, 
would have helped toward the equalization 
of opportunity defeated 
world without end 

It sometimes looks as though society 


county 
some ol Was voted 


Bill 
some of the 


remedy 
Maxey 


which should have 


injustice 
13 and 15 which 


Was re 


and burden were 
were 
in the condition of the man freezing to death 
who will fight against nothing except being 
awakened from his stupor, and knows not 
that an awakening is the only thing that 
will save his life. 


the platform, which should be carefully read 
by every teacher and studied in every teach 
ers’ club and college in the land. In addi 
tion to Superintendent Ballou, the 
Committee included — the 
members: Thomas E 
intendent of publi 

Michigan; J. M. 


San 


Resolu 
tions following 


Tohnson. Stats supe! 
Lansing 
ndent of 
Mabe! 


schools. 


instruction, 
Gwinn, superint 


schools, Francisco, California; 
C. Bragg, assistant superintendent of 
Newton, Massachusetts; L. B. Evans, supe 
intendent of schools, Augusta, Georgia: Mrs 
Mary C. C. Bradford, Stat lk 


of public instruction, Denver, 


stpel 
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D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, Ith 
aca, New York. 

This committee the 
report, which was unanimously adopted: 


presented following 


American Education Week—In order that 
the American people may have a full knowl 
the plans and 
engaged in teaching 


purposes of those 
who are the vouth of 
America, and thereby be convicted of the 
economic and patriotic value of education, 
and in order that the patriotic and financial 
may 


edge of 


support of American public education 
be commensurate with its importance in our 
representative the Department 
of Superintendence gives its cordial endorse 
Education Week 


democracy, 


ment to the observance of 
throughout the Nation. 
We commend the action of the 
of the United States the 
States in issuing proclamations on this sub 


President 
and of several 
ject, and ask for a continuance of their en 
dorsements. 

We hereby call the profession to 
continue to prepare plans and 
for this appointed week that will still fur 
ther carry to the people a message of what 
has been done, what is being done, and 
what should be done to insure the safety 
of the Republic by a full measure of edu 
cation for all its citizens. 


upon 


programs 


Education in the Nation’s Capitol—We re- 
affirm our position regarding education in 
the Nation's capitol by the repetition of the 
resolution adopted by the Department of 
Superintendence in 1923, as follows: 

We note with satisfaction and heartily en 
dorse the expressed intention of Congress to 
make the school system of Washington the model 
system of the country. We pledge to Congress 
our hearty support of this proposed legislation 
and of such appropriation of funds as may be 
necessary to provide in the Nation’s capitol a 
system of public education which shall exem- 
plify to the Nation the best in administration. 
supervision, business management, and teaching 
service. To this end we urge the immediate 
passage of the Teachers’ Salary Bill now pend 
ing before Congress. 

To avoid war—We recognize both that an 
other world war would destroy civilization 
and that the hope of today and the security 
of the future lie in an adequate education. 
To this end we demand a program of edu 
cation which, by bringing about a better un 
derstanding among the people of the world, 
will speedily produce a situation in which 
offensive wars will become impossible. 


Rural education—We recognize the 1 
school as one of the most important and 
ficult in American education. It is a fu 
mental problem in American life. It 
question that concerns people of the cit 
vitally as it does the people of the « 
try. 

It has been the long-established poli 
the Department of Superintendence to 
mote the the 
the same degree as the city 
therefore, the action of the P 
dent of the National Education Associa 
in the appointment of the Committee of 
Hundred to devise ways and means fo 


welfare of rural schools 


schools, and 


endorse 


solution of this problem. 

We 
of every men 
women interested in rural-life betten 
to the end that the permanence, pros) 
and happiness of people in rural comn 


solicit the interest and 


organization 


CO-OPeri 


and of 


ties may be insured. 


Education Bili 
satisfaction and approval 
Coolidge in his first 
gave expression to his high regard for 
cation and to a belief that education 
fundamental requirement of National act 
ity and is worthy of a Department i! 
National Government place in 
‘abinet. 

The clear and 
President in his 
couraged us in the hope for an earl) 
favorable consideration of the Education 
now before Congress. 

We affirm our allegiance to 
tion Bill in the language of the 
adopted last year, as follows: 


We have noted with ¢g 
that Presi 


message to Cong 


and a 


Statement ol 
greatly 


forceful 


message has 


the Ed 


resol 


We recognize that a Department of Edu 
is necessary in order that the education 
tivities of our National Government 
ficiently and economically administered. W 
lieve that National sanction and Nationa 
ership can be provided only in the 
Secretary of Education in the President's 
net. Federal aid for the purpose of stim 
the several States to remove illiteracy \ 
canize the foreign-born, prepare teach¢ 

velop adequate programs of physical edu 
and equalize educational opportunities, is 

cord with our l practice 


long-established 
demanded by the present crisis in educat 


shall 


persol 


Law observance—-We recognize that 
civilization is in danger of 
mined by the failure of our people to ol 
the laws of our country and the 
ties in which they live. We further 


being u 


com 
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the fact that law observan: can be 
secured by 
ig. We 
nerica before the 
ntal principles of Ameri: 
ticipation in 
complete loyalty 
fc1 uly 


propel opservation and 


therefore urge that the schools 
stress 


as neve! 


fun 
n citizenship 
governmental activities 
obedience to its 


ted au 


and 


and respect constit 


Efficient Service of Teachers Tlic 
of the people of 


ling 


our country are 


increasingly higher standards 


These demands are resulting in 


Vitalized 


tion. 


new, educational program in 
call for 


leaders 


] - 
erarion 


trained 


There is a 
ilv educated, 


clear vision 


schools 
highly 
and high ideals 
Department of Superintendence com 
Is the inspiring and efficient service of 
principals, 
whole-heartedly 


ers, and supervisors who 


their lives to 


high type of patriotic service, and urges 


devoting 
asing understanding 
ort by the 
s, and 


appreciation, and 
public of these teachers, prin 
the 


supervisors In schools of 


rica, 


No Reduction in Appropriations for Public 

Education—The unprecedented the 

st of public education as represented in 

elementary and secondary fields may be 

d to definite the 

of the American people that an educa 

is the birthright of child in this 

cracy. Within the period 1890 
0 


~ became necessary 


rise in 


causes. It is convi 
every 
Irom 
to expand the 
ntaryv school plant seventy per cent and 
gh school plant one thousand pe 
the instr 
ten 


elementary 


cent, 
stafl, 


adaitiona 


ike extensions In 
ol the 
the 


secondary 


ictine 
care PLO! 
hn in 
school 
ition 
|, does n a 
ne Phi l 
conception 
what their sé 


att 


ndance lay 
and into 
and cn 


pac k to-schoo 


blic dema 
ourses 
and accid 
awing, 1 


science 


AND COMMUNITY 


panded 


history, classes Tol 


options 1 
cally disabled, pa 
courses, open-air 
sumimer terms; In 
was demanded of thu 
and eco 


domestic 


ne 
‘ard of a 


generation ago 


and legislative enactment estal 

present public-school program and 
public schools from places for the 
ual training of a 


selected few to 


ice stations whereby and whet 
he equally served Irrespective 
creed, 


economic status, or pal 


tion. 

If the conception, wl 
be the the American 
continue and the public 
lic then it Is 
cuss a diminishing cost for 
On the other 


age 1s to 


present 
creed of preapi 
schools remain 
lutiie to 
public 
child of 


con eded to he 


pul 


service stations, dlis 
education 
hand, if 


recelve 


school 


every 
what is his 


namely, a full school day five days 
week—the 


must go on. 


just due 
each cost of school 

For 
required at 
construction in a 
children of that State 


construction 
example, hundred 


this 


two 


millions are for 
the 


privi 


moment 


school State if 


single 
are to enypov tits 
the recent 


1917, 


another factor in 
of education. As 
teachers were proverbially and disgracefully 
this, at 
American 


There is 


cost 
late as salaries of 


low Because of time in the 


no 
historv of education has there 
been an adequate supply of trained teachers 
At the present time, publi 
of this 


education is 
lack If p 


have an adeq 


sul 


fering because ublic 


tion 18 ever to 
trained teachers, millions ol 


vided for our teacher-trait 


an adequate trained 


the 


instruc 
for the cl 


cause 


now obtains in publ 


I 
This 


ectment 
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ment, therefore, must go on. Present salary 
levels must be maintained and in 
are to 


many in 
stances advanced, if we secure men 
and women of the same standards of ability 
and efficiency required in general business. 
If the schools are to Americanize the 13,000, 
000 of foreign born now in this country and 
the millions more yet to come, if they are to 
banish illiteracy, if they are to take over the 
care of the health of childhood, and do the 
other that the 
them to do, then there must be 
tion of a reduction in appropriations for 
public education either State or local 

Can the Nation finance the program? The 
late Franklin K. Lane 
loss to the Nation from illiteracy at $826,000, 
000, the Provost General places the loss due 
to remedial physical defects at still greater 
In 1920, Federal statisticians placed 


$22,500,000, 


things people now expect 


no expecta 


placed the annual 


figures. 
the Nation’s bill for 
000 a sum approximately 


luxuries at 
equal to the cost 


AND 
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of the Government from the adoption « 
Constitution to the declaration of 
against Germany, a 
replace the public 
ground up. The American people own 
teen out of every seventeen automobiles 
the world has built. \ single Stat 
within the last fifteen years built State 1 
sufficient to lav three 
New York to San 
000,000 left for the development o 
system. 

It may be necessary to ¢ 
but it should not be done by 1 
hood of its birthright. The 
a more 
the equalization of taxation ] 


large enoug 


plant 


sum 


school Iroli 


parallel 


Francisco and 


ut dow 


scientific distribution 

ar StInV oT 
future 
where the 


the public schools is the 
public; the Nation of the 
through the school 
tions of our free 
and transmitted. 
with the 


must 
room 
institutions are cor 
What that future s! 


rests American people 


The Education Bill 


and H. R. 3923 


Re-introduced in both 


Sterling-Reed Bill, S. 1337 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILI 


The Three Mains Provisions. 

To create a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President's Cabinet. 

To create a National Council of one hundred 
representative educators and laymen, 
which will meet annually at the call of 
the Secretary. 

To give Federal! aid to encourage the States 
in the solution of five educational prob 
lems, fundamental to good citizenship in 
both State and Nation: 


1. The removal of illiteracy. 
2. The 


born. 


Americanization of the foreign 


3. The promotion of physical education 


4. The training of teachers. 
5. The equalization of educational oppor 
tunities. 
The Three Requirements. 
A public school opportunity of not 
than 24 weeks per year. Compulsory attend 
ance at some school, public or 


less 


private, for 


Known as the Towner Sterling Bill in th 
Houses December 17, 


1923 


at least 24 weeks in the year, of all chi 
between seven and fourteen. Englis! 
basic language of instruction 
public and private, in the common bran 

Local and State control of public si 
protected. 


in all scl 


STATEMENTS OF NATIONAL LEADEKs 
William C. Redfield, Former Secretary of 

Commerce. 

“Such legislation respecting educatio1 
comprised in the passage of the so 
Sterling-Reed Bill seems to me necessa! 
cause of the unquestioned fact that ou 
ent educational despite its 
achievements, has 


mighty task as the following facts show 


system, 
fallen down _ befo 
First, nearly one-fourth of our adult ! 
are unable to the English 
This was shown by the army tests. 
quite half « 


read lang 


Second, nearly or one 
teachers in our public schools lack ad 
education and training. 

Third, the facilties for education thi 
out the Nation are grossly unequal 
many ways sadly lacking. 
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there exists 
house of which 
for progressive 


er these 


to every 
motive itor 


opportunity 
intry, a const 
must be provided that 
X1St This I 
oposed legislation in such a wa} 
pful to all and hurtful to non 


wer does 


believe to provide 


John H. Cowles, Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander, The Supreme Council, Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Education is a problem National in its ef 
nd vital to the very life of the Nation 
fore it is imperative that it be treated 
Federal question. A satisfactory solu 

n be found only by the close co-opera 

the Federal the 
legislatures and educational agencies. 
necessity of Federal leadership requires 
creation of a Federal Department of 
tion with a Secretary in the Presi 
nts Cabinet. This is the first and 
problem of illiteracy 

Edward W. Bok, Author and Editor. 

When we stop to think that the United 
is today the only great Nation in the 
which not an officer of the 
t devoting himself to 

that the 

uuld have a Secretary of 
inet 
lful of the extension of 


Government and 


essen 


and ignorance 


has Gov 
education, it 
to me question of whether 
Education in 
answers itself. With a country 
educational 
iges ,there are fe\ urgent ne 
that the 
with the 
nes. Almost ever) 


nut this, it seems to me, ha 


s than Federal Government 


States along educa 


work 
question has two 


s only on 


A. Lincoln Filene, Merchant, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

welfare of 

‘ intelligence of 

ty, town, or village, 

is a prospective voter 


our country 1s depend nt 
its citizens 


ior 


in every 
each such 
so long as citizens not up to that 
rd of intelligence which makes it pos 
to use the franchise privilege properly, 
about freely from State to State, it is 

interest of the central Government 
all in its power to stimulate and aid 
State te secure an intelligent citizen 


AND 
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ship, with the assurance, 
so doing, the National G 
at no time interiere w 


rights. 


Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Chairman of the 
Department of American Citizenship of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

As Chairman of t 

ican Citizenship of the 

of Women’s Clubs, I hea 

provisions of the Education Bil 
rhe 


raise the 


Bill 


level of 


passage of this will d 
(me! 

ship than any other single issue tl 
fore the American people today. 
is the only level by which we car ype to 
lift the world. The greatest 
Nation is knowledge 


masses of its people 


general 
Education 
resource of an\ 
disseminated 
The Education Bill, in 
making provisions for this, adds to the fu 
ture resources of the United States 


amone 


Perry W. Weidner, Sovereign Grand Inspec- 
tor General of the Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite in Southern California; also, 
Senior Grand Garden of the Grand En- 
campment of Knights Templar. 


Soldiers trained to defend tl 


citizens, 


are 
Future 
alien born, should through eduea 
trained. They thus becon 
a great army of peace, 
unimpaired the priv 


gained by 


tion. whethe 
vould 
and 
for keeping 
benefits, 
which have made possible the deve 
of this great Nation of fre¢ 
within then 
ment. The C 
should give attentive heed ai 


struggle and 
peopl 
selves the sovereignty 
neress of the 

tion it deserves to the so-caller 
Its enactment into law w 
the right directior 


“TT 
rill, 


stride in 


Will W. Crow, Most Worthy Grand Patron, 
General Grand Chapter, Order of the East- 
ern Star. 


I am thoroughly convinced of th 

a National Department of Education 
Secretary in the President's Cabinet 
sole interest would be in the 
great problems of American education 
needed. The Nation's 
demands adequate education for 


need of 
with a 
whose 
solution of the 
which 
is so sorely future 
progress 


the youth of the present day. 
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Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
At its last three 
Federation 


national conventions, the 


reaffirmed its belief 


General has 
in the necessity of establishing a Departinent 
of Education. 
We just 
educational affairs and just 
Federal 
offers in 


need such il broad 


outlook upe 


Such a 1 


assistance, a Governin 


and 
how matters pel 
ture, ‘+ and to 


the affairs ol 


to commerce 
the 
very 


mnteriol 
Since the existence of our democrati 
form of Government depends upon the inte! 


citizens, it 


ligence of our would seem self 
evident that education is a 
the entire Nation 


need in no way 


considera 


major 
tion of Such a Depart 


inent over-step or dominat 
State authority, which 
but it 


late our affairs east and we 


is one ot our precious 


should he Ip us to corre 


possessions, 
st and n h and 
south, to meet our difficulties, to bring ow 
education up to the level of our city 


schools, to give our incoming foreigners ade 


rural 


quate training for citizenship, and to lift the 
whole question of education to the level 
where it truly 
minor issues but, as after all, the major in 
terest of the whole Nation. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, President, National 

League of Women Voters. 

At its last annual convention the National 
League of Women Voters 
dorsement to the plan for a Department of 
Education headed by a secretary who shall 
sit in the President's Cabinet. 

It is the belief of the League that effective 
co-operation among the States to give every 
child its American right, a fair education, 
can be brought about best and most quickly 
through the help of such a department. 

The also, that as the 
safety of a democracy the trained 
intelligence of its citizens, it is the part of 
justice and wisdom to make education not 


helongs, not as one of the 


gave formal en 


League believes, 


rests on 


a minor but a major concern of the Federal 

Government. 

Olive M. Jones, President, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The two greatest documents the American 
people have ever produced—The Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution—set 
forth the aims of our American democracy 
to be equality of opportunity and of expres 
sion, whether in religion, education or voca 
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tion, and liberty to be a self-governing p 
under which express thi 
will of the majority of the people. Th 
in which 


laws thought 


these aims can be brought 
realization in unforgett 
expressed in Abraham Lincoln's 
three phrases: “of the 
by the people.” 


government Is 
Sroup 


people, for the 


A government to be adm 
(America, requires 
write the 


people,” in 
ers to read and 
and trained to pass judgn 
submitted to the 

future 
for a 


tions 
which 
fitted 
and to learn a 


voters are 
proper exereist 
full 


citizenship m 


appreciat 
gations ol 
courageous leadership 
Such can be obi 
maintained true to the duty 
the preservation of American id 


ernment, ort: 


schools 


only when the im) 


cation, including both the teach 
education is officially 


Such le 


content of 
by the government. 
secured only when educational 
dignified by admission into t! 
sels of government. 

Because I believe in the entire gre 
Lincoln's phrases, but more particulat 
cause I believe in a present need for 
emphasis on the phrase, “by the peo) 
believe in a Department of Education 
an educator as Secretary in the Presi 
with Federal aid to edu 
that every America 
may have an equal opportunity to bh 
for the great gift of American citizens] 


Cabinet, and 
so distributed 


Hugh S. Magill, General Secretary, Interna 
tional Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education. 
The supreme 

the life of 

thoughtful 

Government shows a _ greater inte: 

many other subjects Agriculture, 

merce, and Labor are each represented 

President's Cabinet. No satisfactory 

can be given why Education should 

accorded the same 
hold that the 
citizens of our Republic is of 

tance from a national standpoint t! 

development of the material resources 

country. 


importance of educat 
Nation is 


and vet 


our conceded 


persons, our 


recognition. To ¢ 
training of the 


less 


is to 
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movement for a Department of Edu 
n, with a Secretary in the President's 
net, is gaining in the approval of those 
are most deeply concerned in the high 
elfare of our Nation and the perpetuity 
r free institutions. This movement can 
stopped because it is founded upon 
principles and must ultimately win 
Frank Crane, Editor of Current Opinion. 
and wom 
Evervthing 


» real business of every man 
the country is education. 
is a side line. 
hundred the 
ng thing in our present form of gov 
ent will be that we had a Secretary of 
a Secretary of the Navy, but no Secre 
of Education. 
If there is any one thing in which Federal] 
| is justified, it is education. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
Progress towards a higher civilization by 
people of the United States cannot be 
led by increases in illiteracy which were 


years from now most 


so startlingly shown among our young man 
od during the war. 
That so many lacked even 
fan education is condemnatory of our pres 


the rudiments 


t methods. 
It proves that a small bureau hidden away 
the Interior Department 
rry on the work of education. 
Instead of illiteracy 
Therefore it is 
country to rouse 
Department of 


is incompetent 


decreasing it is in 
the 


themselves 


necessary tor 
of our 
demand a Education 
will 


lives of our growing 


influence 
Edu 


those 


have a much greate 
children. 
vr our young 
come trom 


r force to direct it than is possible by 


people : well as 
foreign requires a 

sureau of Education isolated as it is 
t is the the Am« Federa 
f Labor persistently and 
ally demanded the creation of a De 
ent of Education, with a 

iber of the President's Cabinet. 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

means whereby man may be fed and 
d, how he may be carried from place 
ace, and the work of his are 
gnified by a Department and a Cabinet 
ficer. Who shall that of worth 
| honor is the duty of the next rank of 


reason rican 


has so em 


Secretary a 


hands 


say less 
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citizens to carry o1 
Sterling, whose b 
of Education, 
and prominen¢ 
tion of 
State 
is startling. At the 
illiteracy 
quarters of a 


areue 
e must 
citizens 
boundaries 
duction, will 
three 
tion 1s 
opportunity 
present conditions, 


nites 


alarmingly inadequate 


citizens 


for our coming 
impossible State 
oiten 
dark. They need assistance from the en 
Nation. One district 300 
one tenth the available tax 
district with 100 children \ 
crepancy exists the 
quarantine on ignorance can he 
illiterate won't stay put. One city 
fully school all her children 
herself degraded and endangered by an in 
flux of unschooled from 
American commonwealth 


cal school boards are working 


with childre 
funds of anot 
similar «is 
between States No 
set tp rive 
frit! 


fine 


ma 
only to 
gel j 


stru 


sone 


Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, Vice-President of 
the National Committee for a Department 
of Education. 


for the Education Bill because N; 
tional Unity is 
welfare and its 


problem to which om 


I am 
essential to our countrys 
achievement is a national 


l svstem 


schoo 


publi 
is the answe! 


In our country. as in no 


herent conditions tend 
We 
areas 
and differences: the Sout! 
the East from the West 

political affiliations: by re 


all by nationalities 


are divided bv enorn 
which give TO Se 

from 
We ar 
iwious 
above Our 
tains vast districts, cities within 
no English is spoken, and where 
separated by racial 


other 


prejudicies 
and from us 

children of all Nations on e: 
through the 
by day, month by month, \ 


side formative 
day 
Love of our country and friendship for 

other inevitably embedded in ‘thei 
hearts. How, through our pubii 
we Nation-wide 
upholding 


shall we be 


become 
except 
schools shall insure lovalt 
to our flag and steadfastness in 
our Constitution? How else 
bound together by a common reverence fot 


American traditions and history 
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in the Union there ar 


public 


In 
waste 
Every child is an asset to the United S 
therefore 
regions, the 


every State 


places in school educatior 


and education must reach tl! 


mountain remote farm houses, 
the cabins in the back woods and congested 
of 


must 


cities where over 
cease and the 
of the wealthy community 
also the child from the 

The Education Bill provides that an edu 
cator shall sit in the President's Cabinet. 
Prohibiting federal control, the bill provides 
for such federal aid as Congress may deter 
mine for the purpose of safeguarding the 
quality of citizenship in the United States. 

The movement for the Education Bill 
therefore a medium of patriotism and sup 
ported by twenty-two great national organi 
zations and millions of earnest advocates, 
it grows in momentum wins its 
to ultimate success. 


quarters our great 


school cond 


be oy 
home 


crowding 
tions 
poorest 


is 


and ways 


Educational Crusaders in Missouri. 

These Missouri men and women have en 
listed their services “to speak on behalf of 
the Education Bill on every possible occa 
sion under conditions to be arranged by th: 
crganization before which the address is to 
he made.” 

LC. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri State Teach 
ers’ Association, Columbia, Mo. 

Byron Cosby, Chairman Committee on iiec 
ommendations, Kirksville, Mo. 


AND 
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Cramer, Superintendent of Sci 
Lebanon, Mo. 

Chester H. Gray, Farming 
Work for Farm Bureaus, N 

Ciyde M. Hill, President State 
lege, Springfield, Mo. 

John R. Kirk, President 
lege, Kirksville, Mo. 

J. A. Koontz, Superintendent oi 
lin, Mo. 

Uel W. Lamkin, 
souri State 
Mo. 

Charles A. Lee, State 
Schools, Jefferson City, Mo 

W. T. Longshore, Principal 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. C. Pike, President Southwest 
lege, Bolivar, Mo. 

Anna E. Riddle, Classroom Teacher 
North 13th Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Joseph A. Serena, President Teachers ( 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

J. W. Thalman, Superintendent of 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Thomas J. Walker, Editor School and C 
munity, Columbia, Mo. 

Walter T. Webb, County Superintendent 
Schools, Birch Tree, Mo. 

Mrs. Paul W. Yancey, President Progr 
Club of Nevada, Missouri; President 
District Missouri Federation of Wom 
Clubs, 304 South Washington Street, \ 
vada, Mo. 


Roscoe v. 


state 


SCTLOOIS, 


Northwest M 
Marvvi 


President 
‘ollege, 


Teachers ( 
Superintendent 


Greenw 


Baptist ¢ 


Scho 


Concrete Objectives Essential in Teaching 


JOHN H. 
teacher said 
probably better 


ECENTLY a rural school 
R that agriculture 

taught than any other now 
taught in the rural schools. If this is true, it 
is true because in the teaching of agriculture 
there are definite concrete object 
These aims or objectives 
daily life after the pupils Ik 
It is partly because of the 
larmers 


Is 


subject 


aims ol 


ives. miuist Tune 
tion 


school. 


in ave 
whieve 
ot 


producing an over-supply 


ment of these aims that the oul 
land 
products 
prices. 
Many of the books on methods of teach 
ing, and books on curricula building attack 
their problems in a negative way. 
books summarize surveys and these surveys 


are now ol 


and hence are. receiving = low 


I hese 


GEHRS. 


itemize the errors made by 
build a course of study on the errors fo 


puptis, and t 
in the surveys. These courses of study 
called minimal 
and 


sometimes 
This not the best correct 
of getting at the ro 
trate history and civics are constantly b 
12 of the 
schools. not 
better 
ior 


requiren) 
is most 


requirements 


and 
in rural 
subject function 
lives of our citizens, 


taught occupy per cent 
Why 
than it 
oiten 


confused when voting on matters of 


our does 
does 

thev sec 
he 
importance to the people. I believe it i 
cause the objectives in teaching history 
civics are not definite and 
culture has been taught 
and it requires less than two per cent o! 


concrete. 


only a few 
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asonabl 


taught re 


» pupils, vet it is 


agricultu 


In 


hat is the reason for 
ueht reasonably well? ord 


this question we sho 
1) What the 
and 2 are t 


toward achieving 


iture 


are the aims in teacl! 


ms in teaching agriculture are 


» 


farming, (2) clear thinking, 


and, (3 bette! 


especially 


the line of agriculture 


\We can not discuss all of these objectives 


If the teaching of 
od farming, it will also help in solving 


agriculture results 


ier two aims named. 

Why is agriculture taught reasonably well 
| probably better than any other subject 
ht in the rural schools? It 
is definite concrete objectives, and when 


+} 


is because 
ese objectives are reached they can be defi 
and limits 
s to giving only Many 
rmers are culling their chickens and are 
g an of 100 to 120 
vear per hen whereas only a few years ago 
they were getting only 60 eggs per hen. One 
r increased the yield from his flock of 
from 90 to 135 per 
ree years time. What caused in 
1 vield? The teaching of 
merete objective the principles underlying 
vield 


measured. 
illustration. 


t known Space 


one 


tting gs 


nie 


eg 


average per 


hen 
this 
terms 


Wi) eggs In 


nens 


in 


I 
Pease 


o 


ling was the cause of increasing eg 
flock mentioned. 
we come to the crux of the 


Teachers of agriculture well know 


the 
Now 


itter 


entire 
the laws underlying large egg yields 
upon certain well known 
cteristics of the fowl. And that 
teristics are measured by (1) Body ca 


based bod, 


these 


resent two 
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pacity of tl 
\ thin pin 
Well spread 
t) Bodily \ 
Body quality 
medium 


Lots 


road 


tive, é of 
skinned bre 
Physical 
When these ht 
taught, the pupil understal 


“ls 
activity 


elg 


them so that when put into 


lr} 


egg results 
all 
sulted in Mr. Shell increasing tli 
flock from 
three years. 
The 
constitutes two 
But the 
ureable accomplishment, and 
of this fact that every lesson agriculture 
if well taught must be shot through and 
through with definite concrete objectives 


production 


these objectives merge one 


vield 


tow rh 


re 
Prom 


his YW) to Dd goes pel 


above mentioned § subject 


the 


matter 


days work in rural 


school. lesson resulted in a meas 


it is because 


Unless subject matter presented in school, 
functions in the lives of the pupils 10, 15, 
20 vears after they leave school in practical 
every day life situations, it is likely that the 
subject was not presented with definite ob 
jectives in mind. 


or 


Charters in his new book “¢ 
struction” puts it thus, “The task 
then becomes not merely that in 
formation, but equally seeing that the pupil 
puts the information into practice When 
conduct displaces information as tl of 
education, the methods of right 
action after the necessary has 
been learned becomes of 
the curriculum 


urricultum Con 
teachers 


ol giving 


aim 


setting up 


Information 


an integra part 


STAND BY YOUR SCHOOL. 


ou think your scl 
Tell ’em so 

‘d have her k 
Help her gre 
there’s anythi 
the fellows count 
feel bully when 
Don’t you kn 


used to 
Change 
bouquets 
For a 


you're giving 


your style; 


instead of 


row 
while 


Let 


4 th 
Shun 


When 


Tell him 

in't flatt 

the truth 

the Boosters 
Sing your 


Nee 
Tell 
Join hy 
song! 


—Exchange. 
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History of Education in Missouri 


—° ae we ee 

HE many excellent city school systems 

in Missouri not sprung ex 

istence over neither have they 
just grown like With few 
tions, every city system of schools had its 
The best and 
largest of these village schools were graded 
as the first step. The history of the develop 
ment of one small city school system will, 
in the main, present the development of all. 
They did not develop together. The larger 
towns and cities began earlier and _ pro 
gressed more rapidly. The previous school 
experience of the community had much to 
do in determining the initial steps. Many 
of the best towns in Missouri early promoted 
education through private or church schools 
and academies. In such the public school 
was slow in starting and its development re- 
tarded. 

The St. Louis School system, the pride of 
every informed Missourian, had its begin 
ning in territorial legislation. The village 
of St. Louis was incorporated into a school 
district in 1817 with special privileges and 
endowments. Hon. Thomas F. Riddick, who 
has been called the father of Missouri 
school system, spent much time in Wash- 
ington and secured large land for 
education in the state and for the St. Louis 
school district. Had those in authority been 
far-sighted enough to hold these lands long 
enough, St. now maintain its 
great system with small school tax. These 
lands were put on the market early on the 
theory that they would under private own 
ership be developed and produce more reve 
nue from taxation than if held and sold 
later. No one anticipated their rapid in 
crease in value. The _ policy § generally 
adopted was shortsighted. <A 
banding of school endowments in the early 


have into 


night, 


Topsy. excep 


beginning as a village school. 


our 
grants 
could 


Louis 


proper hus 


days would have made our state schools and 
many local systems less dependent on the 
willingness of the people to pay taxes. 


An act of the general assembly in 1833 
made it possible for St. Louis to develop its 
schools yet little was done for several years. 
In 1841 there were three public schools in 
the city, each with a principal and several 
assistants, but no attempt had been made 
to systematize the work into an organized 
unit. By 1852 there was some system. It 
had a superintendent, a course of study, and 


CARRINGTON 
a well defined plan of promotion 
the St. Louis high school had its | 
Admission to the high school was 
guarded, as were promotions from 
grade, by r examinations 
that those who were not capable of 


gid on the 


a education should be elimin 
The main purpose of maintaining the 
school at first 
The city system grew until there wer 
1861 about seven thousand attending 
grades and a few hundred in the 
school. The work done in this progres 
and developing system in the fifties was 
ited to fundamentalists. In the element 
grades, reading, arithmetic, grammar, g 
raphy, spelling, writing and m 
constituted the curriculum. History, ci 
physiology and hygiene and drawing \ 
added later. In the high school were tau 
rhetoric, English composition, mathemat 
through trigonometry, physics, and ch: 
try, botany and zoology, four years of | 
and German, and two of Greek. This is 
Missouri ly 


college 


Was preparation for col 


vocal 


only system of schools in 
the civil war. 

By special act of general 
1860, St. Joseph school district was inc 
rated and given special privileges. Its | 
consisted of a president elected at larg 
two members elected from each of the 
The board was empowered to 


assemb 


wards. 
twenty cents on each hundred dollars « 
sessed valuation for building purposes 

board immediately levied the tax and 

ed three two-room, two-story school hous 
one in each ward. Six teachers wer 
ployed to begin September 1860—t! 
the upper grades at $50 per month and 
ior the lower grades at $25 per mont! 
the outbreak of the civil 1861, 
schools were and 
rented for private 
schools were reopened in 
Neely superintendent and 
high school department in a 
Supt. Neely continued in that positi 

forty years and developed an. exc 
school system. By special act of gener: 
sembly in 1866, the board levied a bui 
tax of one hundred cents on the hun 
dollars assessed valuation and erected t 
additional school buildings—one two-! 

(Continued on 190) 


war in 
the 


purposes. 


closed buil 
school 
1864 with 
teacher ot 
rented 


page 
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What is Rural School Supervision? 


Delivered at County Superintendent Rural Section at St. Louis State Teachers Con- 


vention, 1923, by FANNIE W. DUNN, Department of Rural Education, 


College, Columbia University. 
RAL 
ing of rural teachers 
re other equally go 

sion, but 
inction of rural schor 
existing t 


school supervision 


R' 


this seem 


nditions 
proportion of rural 
The New Yor! 
red in 
of persons wi 
Yet 


nk high in 


one an 


or higher. 


of its teachers. 
rmal school ge 
red rural s 
Missot 


lan these; it 1s 


ires for 
rably less thar 


hers have 


two Ve ir 
‘nty-nine per cent 
two vears of 
Some New Demands on Education. 
Yet modern education is beyond th 
teachers to give, 
who are sufficiently rare 
re consideration. No longer is t 
mn of education limited to imparting 
hree R’s. Everything of which modern 
vation feels a 
to bear a major share in 
the nation that 
rd of its young men were unfit for service 
time of war, because of physical defects 
early education might have prevented, 
turned to the schools to develop a program 
f health education that 
ght not recur in the futur 
i that the melting pot 
constructive measures to 
nship began to be developed in the lead 


trained except 


iuses, 


need the schools are ex 
realizing 


discovered nearly a 


conditions 
When it re 
had failed te 
educate for 


such 


schools systems. Since we have 
rially to increase the amount 
ire by means of labor 
ive seen that leisure may be 
an helpful unless men spend it wisely, 
have introduced into the 
designed to provide for leisure. Re 
comprehend 


Savihnx l 

more hurt 

school educa 

tly whe have been acutely 
the essentialness of world peace, and the 
stion has again and again that 
through education can peace ever come 

world. 


come 


Teachers 


Teaching today 
rapidly dev 


‘ing mad 


all the 
periments 
trained te 
“covered 

mand made 


Impossible to Fill all Places With Trained 

Teachers. 

It is not only theor 
untrained inefficient In every 
state as yet surveyed—Virginia, North Ca 
olina, Indiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
York, and your Missouri, the 
ments of children in the 
taught on the 
are, grade for grade, approximately a 

below the 
city 
have been, to a 
school graduates 

Yet, certainly handicap 
to a school of an untrained te: it is not 
possible at once to put a trained teacher into 
every 
trained teachers to go art 
over 8000 one-teacher s 
least 7,000 are taught by achers 
normal training Her five 
schools in a do not 


tically true that the 


teacher 1s 


own 
rural s 
whole by untrained teachers, 
year 
that 


or two achievements of 


state's school children, whose teachers 


much larger extent, normai 


serious as to thr 

cher, 
schoolroom There are not enough 
Missouri has 


ools of which at 


una 


without 
school normal 


vear graduate enough 


teachers to fill a fifth of thes: 
Must Train Teachers While They Teach. 
Training of teachers in service by means 
of rural supervision itself as 
an alleviative featur If the mountain can 


positions 


school offers 
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not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to 
the mountain. If these teachers in 
cannot leave their school to attend a teacher 
must be 


service 
training institution, the training 
taken to them where they are, just as the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
ten years past has been taking to the farm 
ers and farm women, through demonstration 
agents, the instruction in farming and house 
keeping which they could not go to the col- 
leges and get. 

The conception of supervision here 
sented is evidently not the traditional one. 
In the earliest days of American education, 
supervision was by ministers of the gospel 
or by selectman; later it was by school 
boards. It was, in each case, purely inspec- 
tion, and inexpert inspection at that. Not 
till the middle of the nineteenth century 
was there instituted the office of superin- 
tendent, a special professional agent to have 
oversight and direction of the schools. In 


pre 


a large per cent of cases, however, the su- 
perintendent has been only in theory a pro 
fessional officer. 
ing or experience for almost every other vo 


Persons prepared by train- 
cation than education—lawyers, doctors, 
farmers, civil war veterans, what 
have been politically elected to the position. 
Even where professional qualifications have 
been stated by law, they have usually been 
meager, often no more than merely holding 
a certificate secured by a county examina 
tion. Under conditions, constructive 
supervision is not to be expected. Indeed, 
it is evidently not expected. The common 
statutory provision that the superintendent 
year, 


or not 


such 


shall visit each school at least once a 
shows the common conception of his duties 
—inspectional only, most probably inade 
quate inspection, because of the large num 
ber of schools under his charge. 
rural school inspection is not bad 
It is only bad when it is mere in 
It is fundamental to supervision, 
Inspection is 


Now 
per se. 
spection. 
but it is only the first step. 
futile unless it results in constructive meas 
ures to improve the conditions it discovers. 
If it results only in firing and hiring it is 
wasteful, a mere gamble. There is no assur 
ance that the young, untrained, inexperi- 
enced teachers found to fill the vacated po- 
sitions will be any better than those who 
have been dropped. 

Through inspection, by means of visits to 
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school, the use of standard tests, or b¢ 
the supervisor discovers the status and n¢ 
of the school and their teachers. The 1 
step is interpretation of the data thus 
tained. What are the underlying cau 
and what the constructive measures that a: 
needed? The supervisor's relation to the 
uation is exactly that of a physician's 
tient. The one applies educational pri: 
ples, the other therapeutic. Both diagn 
the condition discovered; both devise me 
for improvement. In the case of the sup 
visor the improvement to be effected is in t 
field of instruction, and is only to 
achieved by training the teacher 


The Essential Elements of Training. 


The essential elements in the training 


‘ 


teachers are the same, whether training is 
in-service or pre-service, whether, that is, it 


is given to the teacher in a schoolroom 
her own or in an institution such as a1 
mal school or teachers college. There ari 
least four such elements. 


Teacher Must See Good Teaching. 
The first of these consists in enabling 
teacher to see good teaching. A fundamer 


' 


difficulty with many teachers is that they 


have no idea of what good teaching is. 


standards for self-criticism, no goal toward 


which to aim. Taught themselves by o1 
poor teacher after another, their concept 
of teaching is the inferior practice wl 
is all they have ever known. They ar 
the same condition as many country peo) 
who are satisfied with schools of antiquat 
type, although they desire the latest mod 
of automobiles. The the 
each case. The country people who sor 
times put up a bitter fight to retain the 
model of rural schools have never seen 
other kind; but 1923 and 1924 
tomobiles pass their gates every day. It 
not only vice which to be 
quently before it is embraced. The 
visor who would develop good teachers n 
show them good teachers to set their id 
and standards high. Moreover, demons 
tion, as our national department of agri 
ture has discovered, is the best means 
teaching a new practice. It is the sar 
with any art. He who would teach anot 
to dance, to skate, to paint, to play on a mu 
sical instrument, to operate surgically, dem 
onstrates a skillful performance in that line 


reason is same 


models of 


seen 


has 


sul 





er 


devel: 


teach 
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Careful Study Necessary. 

Parallel with demonstration as a means of 

ng ideas of what good teaching is goes 

A really 


vivid 


al instruction. 


more than a image of a skillful 


ing procedure; she also has such un 
tanding of all the 
she can adapt a procedure to a 


from 


principles involved 


situa 


differing somewhat the ones in 


h she has seen demonstration Such 


rstanding comes through discussions 


about 


causes nm 


other 


reading fundamental 


i nature and social conditions; in 
words, through a study of the science of ed 
Careful study of the teaching pro 


ess is necessary, moreover, in order to real 


cation. 


ize its essential elements and characteristics 
Skill Must be Developed. 

To develop skill in teaching, however, as 
n any other art, mere images or ideas are 


inadequate. He who would learn to 

an automobile watches another's per 
formance it is true, and listens to his verbal 
But in the the 
el in his own hands and practices driv 
under the skilled criti 


m of his instructor. 


instructions. end he takes 


direction and 
He who would learn 
skate may practice alone, continually ap 
ching perfection under the stimulus of 

s own bumps: he who would learn to 
nce may essay public effort without tute 
. sure of disapproving frowns from thos¢ 
whose toes he treads, or instructive ex 
ons of amusement on the faces of those 
awkward performances. In 
the bumps, 
unsought, perhaps 
but in the end 


till some 


view his 
of these 

, and 
realized as criticism, 
refine the 

e of skill is developed 
For the sake of the 
solute tyro cannot be turned loose to drive 
unskilled 


critical 


cases, 
jeers come 


learner's practice 


public, however, an 


automobile in his own fashion 
to learn through his 

ose errors are too costly to the 

mbs and property of others. Until 

skilled guidance he has developed a modi 
im of skill of his own, he cannot be granted 

i driver's license. The day is coming when 
ve shall realize that the injuries to defense 
ess children’s mental, moral, and physical 
development through the errors of unskilled 
teachers, are quite as costly as the injuries 


own errors, tor 


lives and 


under 
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artistic teacher 
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the 
when we sha! 


inflicted on 
feurs, and 
lutely prerequisite to 


public 


velopment of teaching ski 
ful direction that 
Since we 


prevents seri 
do not as ve 

for the award of a teat 
sideratum would | 

after the 


nature ot tl . WwW 


direction 


the very 


However! 


this thoroughly 


very 


supervisor's energy and skill he or 


not give the necessary oversight a consid 
scattered 


will 


number of 
Many 
bad 

criticism, many 


erable teachers at the 


same time. errors uncriti 


pass 


cized, many habits will be formed for 


children will suffer 


these 


lack of 
much injury as the outcome of 
bad habits. No 


schools can hope to work as efficiently as 


errors 


and supervisor of rural 


a supervisor in a training school of a nor 
Yet, within 
the limits set by the conditions under which 


mal school or teachers’ college. 
he works, he must do what is possible in the 
way of observation and criticism of instruc 
that half, or 
than no 

the 
criticism, to 


less, oI a 
and that to 
practices 


xtent 


realizing 

loaf is better 

the degree that 
expert 
teacher develop in skill with the least p 
child potentialities 


tion, even 
bread, 
teacher under 
just that « does 
ble waste of 

For such critical supervision as this, 
twice vearly 
We have not 


what is the 


ly or Visits are quite 
quate. 
mined 
visits for economical 
Most 


VISHS every 


rural school super 
month or six 
like this is surely no more 
minimum of supervision 
ers 1n service is to be the 
vision. 

Inspiration is Essential. 


A fourth 
ion is inspiration. This is 


essential of successful supervis 


said with some 
hesitation, for so-called inspiration has often 
been seriously. overworked. Some 
little else. 


meeting 


supervis 
There 
which 


ors have offered has 
been many a 
teachers have gone out, emotionally stirred 
and stimulated, desiring to do great things, 
only to find when they their own 
school rooms that they have no idea of what 
to do or how to do it. The fault here 


very 


teachers from 


reach 


is of 
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course, not that they are inspired, but that 
their inspiration is empty because it is ig 
norant. 
futile, 
spiration which 
siasm, the will to 
scribed the human 
mechanism and a 


On the other hand, mere knowledge 
It 
Interest, 
Woodworth 


mind 


is as lacking inspiration. is 


In 
enthu 

de 
ol 


develops 
do. has 
consisting a 


drive 


al 
drive, an inner drive 
essential to 
to be 


sence of the supervisor. 


spiration is furnish a 


which will continue effective i 


From all of this 
tial qualifications 
h 


it appear 


a good rural school 
They | 
of the principles and methods of good ele 
that 


ssumption 


ior Sul 
1 
hig cnowledge 


pervisor are include 


? 
KI 


mentary school teaching, and s 
field well. It 
that the ability to recognize 
adequate. It 
and firing” policy, but for supervision whic 


in 


as is fallacious 


hing 1 


eood t 


E14 Ss 


niring 
} 


is adequate only for a 


consists of actually training teachers, since 


showing good teaching is an essential ele 


If the 
who in the rural school 


ment of training teachers. 
is not able to do this, 


supervisor 
system may be counted upon to supply the 


need? It is necessary, also, that 


t} 
visor be able to analyze the teaching act, 
his own inother’s, to 
tention and repetition constituent 
elements which are to be practiced for the 
improvement of The 
ability to diagnose instruction is essential 
to highly effective supervision. In addition 
to these abilities, the supervisor needs to pos 
sess inspirational qualities, in order to bring 
about self-activity 
teachers. 


super 


< 


or in order focus at 


upon Its 


teaching technique. 


and growth impulses in 


Some Conditions Essential to Supervision. 


Besides essentials in supervisory qualifi 
cations, there are also essential conditions to 
be provided if effective supervision is to be 
possible. Chief among these essential condi 
tions is the possibility of seeing each teacher 
frequently enough to promote the only kind 
of practice that makes perfect. For not all 
practice does; some fixes imperfections. The 
most difficult of all teachers to supervise is 
the one who has to her credit r discredit 


0) 


“Whoso loves a child loves not himself but G 
His workshop of the world of hearts; whoso hel 
saves a child from the fingers of evil sits in 
curers of peace.’”—Norman Duncan. 
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years of experience in poor teaching, u 


checked by any criticism, whether from 
supervisor, or from her own ideals, and w 
has thereby fixed herself in unconquera 
bad habits. 
enough to keep alive the teach 


Unless supervision comes oO 


stand 


and hence her self-criticism: to point out 


serious in ! 


that 


has 


errors omission ¢ ce 


rhitriis 


are hardening into hal 


not 


forbid them, or 


as yet developed 


cannot see he 


impersonally; and to arouse t 


old 


and inspiration which | tl 
putting forth the best that 


day, 


1S 

if through long supervise: 
dies out bad thins 
then 


perhaps 


good thing or 


established, gress 
alike, 
frog in the well, who conti 
two feet and fell 
in a falling back sufficient to 
the advance of the forward I 
sultant discouragement fat: 
at leaping. 

Rural 


these 


pre 


or worse thi 


+] . 
til 


back 


{ 
i 


l to fu 


school supervision W ict 


standards is only beginning t 


qualific 
time for supervision such as make const: 
au 


Provision is supervisor's ations 
tive supervision possible have only 
the past decade made 
school. It is made in only a small pr 
of rural counties yet. The best 
velopment is in Marvland, New Jersey, ; 
Connecticut, with Ohio, Wisconsin, N« 
Carolina, and Alabama following clos: 

hind. The potentialities of supervision 

been experimentally demonstrated by P 
man, who showed over 90% superior achir 
ment in supervised 
schools in the same county. 


been in any 


present 


over unsupers 


For the immediate improvement of | 
school instruction in Missouri 
more helpful than supervision, provided t 
the qualifications of supervisors | 
the work to be done requires, and the 
visory lead be so adjusted as to mak 
ble supervision of a truly constructive 


nothing 


e St 


an 


(rod 
wi 


with 
God; 
and the 


od; whoso delights child labours 
ps a child brings the Kingdom of 
the seats of the builders of cities 


rt 
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care 


DOCTOR BRIGGS TO HELP FORMULATE 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


R. THOMAS H. BRIGGS, Professor of 
D Secondary Education in Columbia Uni 
New York, 
s an expert advisor by the 
fhree representing the State 
Education and the Missouri 
\ssociation who 

of the high 
loctor Briggs has already 

posed plans for the work on the 
study to the Committee 


versity, has been emploved 
Committee of 
Department of 
State 
charge the 


Teachers 
forma 
study. 


have in 
school courses of 
submitted the 
curric 
and courses of 
Three. 
rhe Committee will meet in a 
onsider the plans and appoint committees 
» will prepare syllabi on the various high 


few days 


ool courses. 
Doctor Briggs will 
week of April 15 for the 
the Committee of Three and other 
ntative school people. At this 
ill submit for approval, after 
and amendments, a set of simply stated 
guide will 
ses of study in the 


Cit) 
meeting 
rep 
meeting 


Jefferson 
first 


come to 


considera 


s to those who prepare the 


various high school 
ects. 
school 


The preparation of the high 


rses will cover a period of two vears 
NEW REGULATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS. 


fact that a number of teach 
questions 


CONCERNING 


UE to the 
ers have concerning 


new requirements for effect 
September, 1924, the Department thinks 
w general 
serve to 
h other 
ral answers follow: 
fhe rules are not retroactive. 
teaching with than the 
ts will be considered as qualified pro 
ded they make the stated number 
vear as set forth in the requirements. 


asked 
teachers 
answers to these 
answer the 


questions 
Same questions 


teachers have in mind. These 


Teachers 


less 


require 


of hours 


AND 


COMMUNITY 


One 


Ih any 


vears successful teaching 


subject in secondary schoo 
equivalent to the two-ho 


teaching of 


considered 
quired work in the 
ject. 
An\ becom 
or superintendent meet the 
ments as set forth for the superintende: 
principal of a school of that class 
Where the 
raised in the school 
board retain the 
for the following vear they 
vided the teachers meet the 
quirement 
to which the 
though the 
requirement ot 


teacher desiring to 


must 


classification of a 
vear 1923-21 
desires to same tea 
may do so pr 
subject-hour re 
of teachers in the class of sel 

school has been 


meet tl to 


raised, 
teachers do not 
hour schools of that 
In case of courses like comme) 
and art the 
as in the 
the term 
interpreted in each case 
partment of Education. 

ers In these 


Sal requirements 


other sub 


case ot 


equivalent” is use¢ 


subjects ¢ 
a transcript of thei 

eoncerning the charact 
institutions and 


attendance at 


special 

spent in 
next 
will be 


Beginning 
tendent 
transcript of each teacher i 
file in his office rhis 
readily 
visits the 


Sept 


required tf 


transcri 
available for the inspect 
school. 

Standards for building are mininu 
no school should expect 
fication without 

The policy of the 
to pay special attention to standards of o1 


approval and qua 


meeting these standards 
present administration is 
ganization and administration such as length 
of term, number of teachers, requirements 
for graduation, ratio of pupils to teacher, 
teaching load, length of period, high 


records, admission and advanced standing 


school 
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NOTES FROM MONTHLY NEWS BULLE- 
TIN, RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Issued by State Department of Education. 
ELIZABETH WHITE, Editor. 

From the reports of some cighty county 

superintendents there have been 

beginning of this school year 121 new build 


since the 


ings erected, 165 buildings reseated, 146 with 
the lighting improved, 502 schools that have 
secured at least two kinds of 
equipment, 251 have purchased musical in 
struments, the greater number of which are 
victrolas, and 965 schools have oiled their 
floors this vear for the first time. 

In addition to the above 3,500 
schools have made marked additions to their 
libraries, 722 have installed standard heat 
ing plants, 765 have made provisions for 
better drinking water, 437 have purchased 
standard pictures, 368 have built sanitary 
toilets, and 497 have new and better black 
boards. 


playground 


some 


C. E. Burton of Wayne County said: “Cer 
tainly the meetings are a success because 
of the co-operation of all the people of the 
district interested in education and we hope 
to hold more such meetings in the future. 

The rural supervisors reports for the first 
half of the year show that they have vis 
ited 616 school rooms, met 4761 teachers, 
1343 school board members, taught or super 
vised the teaching of 1095 
reached 8446 patrons. 


208 


lessons and 


They also report schools hampered 
by unusual lack of equipment, 122 Parent 
Teacher Associations, 588 schools doing club 
work, and 1206 schools following the sugges 
tive reading course. Many schools are listed 
as having no water with im 


proper heating. 


supply and 


The patrons of a school district in North 


east Missouri met one evening not long ago 


“ways making 


The 


business 


to discuss and means” of 


school 


the 


first class rural 


brief outline of 


their schools a 
following is a 
transacted: 
One patron agreed to make a teeter board 
One agreed to oil the floors. 
The mothers agreed to purchase pictures 
Two patrons advanced cash to enable the 
teacher to order the following: 
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Slate blackboard. 


Primary reading chart and cards 
Paper towels, 
One set of reference 


soap, etc 

books 
In the Nodaway County Bulletin for J 
Silent Reading 
which the 


consider is: 


uary, 
jective 
should 
thought readers 
ing of the text as they read.” 
leads to a consideration of 
Reading requires more thought and tact 
teach well than other 
curriculum. 

A very practical test of thought 
which may be applied simultaneously 
every child in the class is the use of ques 
tions and answers hased on the stories rea: 
When this method of testing is used tl 
children know that they must get tl! 
thought of the story in order to answer tl 
questions. This develops the habit of co 
centration and thought getting. 


is stressed. The 


of lowe grad 
devel 


teacher 

“How can we 
readers who get the mea 
This natural 
silent readit 


any subject i 0 


getting 


How Teachers Waste Time—A Few Points 
to Think About. 

Coming to 
plan. 
Speaking when pupils are not giving 
attention. 
Giving orders and immediately chang 
ing them. 
Repeating questions. 
Repeating answers after the pupils 
Asking questions that require no mx 
tal activity to answer. 
Explaining what pupils 
out for themselves. 
“Getting ready to begin” to do sor 
thing. 


school without a_ definit 


should stu: 


Dr. Brim in his new book on Rural Educ 
tion says: 

There are eleven million children in r 
one-teacher and hamlet schools and that 
every known factor of school efficiency 
eleven million children are lamentably 
dicapped and neglected. 

The per capita 
$24 per year while 
per year. 


expenditure for the 
for the citv children 
S40 

For the rural child the annual school t 
averages thirty-eight days shorter than 
cities, and country children have an act 
elementary school period of six years, w 
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iildren hay 

and eight 

is twice as 

labor three timy 

hool advantages 
rural as in urban communities 
RULES OF SPORTSMANSHIP USED AT 

CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A Good Snort Does 
fair at all 
Gives his opponent a square 
Plays hard to the end 
Keeps his head. 
Plays for the joy of 
cess of his team. 

Is a good team worke1 
Keeps training rules. 
Backs his team in every 
Does his best in all school work. 

Obeys orders of coach or captain. 

Is respectful to officials. Accepts ad 
verse criticism graciously. Expects the 
officials to enforce rules. 

When he loses: Congratulates the win 
ner. Gives his full credit 


Plays times 


deal 


playing and su 


honest way 


opponent 


AND 


COMMUNITY 


failures 
When 


est 


A Good Sport Does Not 
Does not cheat 
Does not take any t 
Does not quit not “vé 
Does not lose his temper, ¢ 
wronged. 
Does not 
ward. 
Does not play to the grandstand 
body 


play for money or 


Does not abuse his 
Does not bet. Does not 
necessary to show 
Does not neglect his studies 
Does not shirk. 

Never blames officials for defeat 
not “crab.” Does not “kick 
complain. 
When he loses: 
appointment. Is not a 
When he wins: Does not 
not crow. Does not “rub it in 


Courtesy of MISS MITCHELI 


think hetting 
loyalty 


Does 
Does not 


Does not show his dis 
“sorehead 


boast Does 


A Plea for the Fairies 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD, Hinsdale, Illinois 


‘ee: other day I heard a school teacher 
abusing the fairies. She said they were 
misleading the children, exerting a perni- 
influence on education aand destroying 
the effect of scientific teaching. Then, with 
entirely illogical thrust, she declared that 
was no such thing as fairies anyway 
ubtless the fairies are old enough and wis 
h to take care of themselves, but when 
their reputation wavering, I am like those 
1 men of Scriptural notoriety who wished 
idy the ark—and, like them, I expect to 
tably punished. 
were a disciple of the 
h I am not—I shouk 
are as real as any ot 
hem, therefore they 


charm of fairy is that 
lelightfully irresponsibk 
ition. Children think the) 
dds and in the field lu 
think that I saw th 
them now, but the “shade of the 
* have shut them Yet I have 


friend who sees them and talks to them, 


ites notes to them, whic! 
imp of an old tree, and 


* and better for the com} 


ntion has often been calle y students of 


iture to the similiarity be n the child 
savage. Both represen primitive 
The child, partly thr redity and 


partly through environment, is able more quickly 
to attain to the intellectual stature of the modern 
civilized adult, but he process is simply quick 
ened. A the start the two types of mind are 
very much alike. soth are imaginative, both 
believe in the supernatural, both are unsophi 

ticated, which is to say, natura 


We fall into the habit of thinking that 
natural and primitive instincts of childhood 
where they do not coincide with adult aexperi 
ence, should be rooted out The race of Grad 
grinds is still prominent l 
insisting upon facts, ar 
thing that cannot b« 
rul They do not 
mind of the 
a belie 
of that 
to vork at 
only end disas 


Fairic 


‘hey have 


these 


00 


men 

aiso tro 

pany of Satan 
Robin Goodfellow 
mischievous withou 
personifications of fi 


who shall say that 
believes in them? 
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Is it better to teach him that the air supplies be allowed to read of things 
the corn with carbon and oxygen, the water sup- That will dispose of all fiction, 
plies it with oxygen and hydrogen and the soil Dickens and Kipling. Pi im’s 
supplies it with nitrogen, potassium, magnesium, have to go. because moder 
calcium, phosphorous, and what-not to make it the earth was not created 
grow—or to let him fancy fr a time that the that woman was not actually 
“little people’—the spirits of the sunshine, the rib. The Parables must go, he 
air, and the earth—each brings his offering and record actual happenings, but 
helps the blade to develop into the ripened grain. the Great Teacher simply to illustrat 
spiritual truhs. 

When we have made hese eliminat 
others required under the new code of 
grinds, what have we left of our 


The crusade which some of our materialistic 
friends are waging against the fairies can, where 
successful, have but one effect—to clip the wings 
of the imagination and reduce poetry to absurd- 
ity. What will a child who has been nourishes 
upon an exclusive diet of facts do when he is : ; 
brought face to face with the highest imaginative may be proved to be quite false; a few book 
poetry? What will Shelley and Spencer, and history treating of events which their aut 
Shakespeare mean to him? p= lle gern cee emcee ~ hems beam. 

Pn teri ‘ y . an S, « ? ‘e appe ne2es 

If the fairies go, the Greek and Norse and ag, we have them in the newspapers are 
Indian myths must go, because they, too, exist’ jously distorted: and the literature of 
only in the imagination, as the personificaion of matics—if that can be called lierature 
natural forces. And Santa Claus must go. He 4 pjack outlook. _ ; _— 
has already been marked for slaughter. And Perhaps the real trouble is that the fax 
Mother Goose, because it has been proved that gers have grown too wise to uppreciate ine 
the effort to give her residence in Devonshire cles of nature. Because a Prin the erst ool 
street, Boston, and a grave in the old Granary morning and know that it ‘i composed of eet 
Burying Ground, was a hoax and that she has chemical elements and is held in plac: lg 
been mentioned a century earlier in a French tain physical force, it ceases to “a wantines 
book as a babulous teller of fabulous tales. The savage is more nearly right aon te | 

To be logical we must go still farther The in its beams the sunshine fairies bringing 
fear of the fairies tell us that children must not and life to the world. 


1 A few books of science, which are based la 


upon hypothesis and which, fifty years from 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


(Continued from page 182) 


and two four-room. Prof. John S. Crosby be- ence (13) (420), Jefferson City (10) (1623), I 
came the high school teacher and in Septem- non (5) (200), Macon (13) (663), Mexico 
ber, 1866, there were about seven hundred chil- (465), Pleasant Hill 2) (503), St. Char 
dren in all the schools. (275), and Trenton (9) (355). 

The first general legislative act in Missouri au- It was nearly impossible to securé 
thorizing cities and towns to organize to main- statistics at this time. It is noticed 
tain graded schools was enacted in 1866. Many hage, Clinton, Hannibal, Louisiana, 
such districts were formed immediately. State lia, Springfield and Warrensburg 
Superintendent T. A. Parker in his annual re- in this list. We know however tl! 
port published in 1870 names about fifty such, these cities had made a good beginnins 
but half of them had only one or two teachers also know that many cities that now |! 
Below are twenty-five of the largest. The fig- organized and efficiently managed 
ures indicate the number of teachers employed hardly made a beginning in 1874 
and the daily attendance: Brookfield (5) (192), are Boonville, Butler, Cameron. 
Carthage (4) (274), Carrollton (6) (312), Chilli- Columbia, Fulton, Joplin, Le 
cothe (10) (476), Clinton (4) (250), Fulton Maryville, Moberly, Nevada, Pop! 
(3) (80), Gallatin (3) (90), Hannibal (20) (850), Richmond. 
Huntsville (3) (97),, Independence (15) (750) The adoption of a new State 
Kirksville (2) (64), Kirkwood (3) (66), Kansas 1875 marks the beginning of a 
City (21) (1600), Louisiana (3) (112), La Grange school systems in Missouri. Dr 
(5) (187), Macon (10) (465), Memphis (4) (200). a vigorous young man who had 
Neosho (2) (73), Paris (4) (144), Perryville (2) the school men and the confidence of tI } 
(102), Sedalia (11) (426), Springfield (8) (314), generally, came to the State erintender 
St. Charles (5) (212), Trenton (3) (133), War- 1875, and gave well directed assistance 
rensburg (11) (361). By 1874 some of the lishing healthful public school sentiment 
larger places had made rapid progress. It was out the state, especially in localities whe 
difficult for school boards to get money to build ion had been adverse. The problems that 
school houses. Many people refused to pay taxes men met fifty years ago are quite different 
There was reaction again at extravagant expendi- those of today. Those who planned and 
tures of public moneys. The general panic cast istered the schoois during the last quart 
its shadow over the schools. While State Super- the nineteenth century are really responsib 
intendent Monteith does not mention high schools the present excellent conditions in our 
in his annual report for 1874, we know there were schools. Many of them were educators wit! 
many taught and thought of as upper grades. ion, judgment and energy. Supt. Harris 
The following is a list of city schools reported in been connected with the St. Louis schools 
1874. The figures indicate the number of teach- 1857 as teacher, principal and superintendent 
ers employed and the average daily attendance: was in his prime of influence at the begi! 
St. Louis (601) (34273), Kansas City (59) (2471), of the new era. His report issued in 187: 
St. Joseph (48) (2159), Bethany (4) (130), tracted world attention. His discussion of 
Brookfield (5) (129), Carrollton (12) (539), Chil- course of study stabilized schools generally 
licothe (14) (527), Gallatin (5) (237), Independ- plans in organization and administration 


syst 
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school boat 


more t 


vithout 
elemeé 
S¢ hool 

f the peonk 
building bond 


all needfi 


iching 
rithmeti 


history, 


St is in o f his better 


of ot influenci 


ts gives expression h est opinion 
time when he said ha I g, writing dren ar 
hmetic and wgeogr h 4 mind to have learned thi 


gress, but that 


four cardinal points in | He g 
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April in Missouri History 


Compiled by the State Historic 


First circuit court held in Boone 
county. 

Fir circuit 
county. 

First county 
county. 
At four 
started at 
St. Joseph 


court he 
court held 
th Pony 


both ends 


and San 


o'clock, 
press 
line, 
cisco. 
National 
ple’s Party 
‘he Tribune 
siberty. 

1e Atlas was 
latte 
revived 
again in 
First term of circuit « 
in Lincoln county. 
Governor Gardner 
granting presidential 
Missouri women. 
Arrival in St. Louis of 
mon Giddings, second Presbyte- 
rian Missionary to Missouri 
President Wilson declared war on 
Germany. Missouri’s National 
Guard of 14,656 men was inducted 
into national service 
Missouri College Union o1 
Sedalia, Missouri 
Office of Dairy 
created. 
First county 
county. 
Explosion at Lexington Landing 
of the steamboat “Saluda” loaded 
with freight and crowded with 
Mormon emigrant ers 
State Tax Commission established 
New State Constitution adopted 
by the Constitutional C 
submitted to the 
First settlement 
on the Gasconac 
Missouri Retail 
Dealers As 


the 
Louis 


tablished 


Convention of 
held in 
was ¢ 


St 


hed at 
City; suspended in 1861; 
in 1863, but suspended 
1864. 


establis 


4 | 
I 
TI 
I 


urt held 


bill 
to 


signed the 
suffrage 


tev. Solo- 


ganized 
at 
Commissioner 
Pike 


court held in 


passen 


people 
Marit 


le river 


in 


Stove 
ware sociatiol 
iized. 

First term of 
in Pike county 
State Board of 
created 

State Prison 

Governor Gardner «¢ 
Conference to meet April 2! 
Missouri University opene: 
students. Seventy-four 
enrolled during the year 
Band of Hope, a tempera 
ciety organized in St. Louis 
American Osteopathic Society 
ganized by Dr. A. T 
Kirksville and others 
First county court 
line county. 

Laying of cornerstone by John 
Hogan of the first Jewish syna- 
gogue west of the Mississippi 
river. Temple of Bnai-El 
gregation at Sixth and Cerre 
St. Louis. 
Postoffice 
Franklin. 


circuit 
Dent 


Board 


nce 


held in Sa- 


Con- 
Sts., 


established at Old 


al Society of 


Missouri, 


April 20, 1853—Tovy 


1764 


April 21, 


to §S 
The 


suspe 


April 22, 


April 22 


oarm 


lve powel 


Globe 
1ded 


+7 


The Missouri Intelli 


established 


the 
west of 
the first 
Missouri 
the 
ized. 
The 
ferson 


was 


to 
in 
the 
Gunn 


aid 
the 


April 
sloody 
county < 
April 24, 1917—Creation 
Defense 
preme 
wealth 
duties 
entire p 
Grand 
cient 
orzanizer 
The first 
division, 
France 
thirds 
the men 
Departme 
tion cre 


April 
April 
April Authority 
Fifth Re 
ade 
April 28, 1! St: 
first m 
Missouri 
the highs 
April 29, 5—Lafayette 
April Boons < 
bonds. 


Purchas 


April 


April 


War 
City to 
sources of « very 
the 


conduct 
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an 


t Ola 


third 


th 


Mi 


west of 
Society 


American Revolut 


me I 
mobilize the 
kind in Mis 
National Governm«e 
of the de 


Conference in 


fense 


country 
City 


caused 
by 

county 

State Counci 
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The Democratic Bulletin founded at 
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Let it be remembered that the fortunate chil- 
dren are the public school children. They alone 
receive a really American and democratic edu- 
‘ation.—Hearst Papers. 
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The criterion of the value of school education 
is the extent in which it creates a desire for 
continued growth and supplies means for mak 
ing the desire effective in fact—John Dewey. 
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Pedagogic Punches 
By FRED ANTHONY. 


We enjoy most the compliments lo not Quoted: “To eg ) ] 
leserve, must use your head.” WI 


— that one first! 
Some teachers stir up hornets 
getting any honey. In the South the stand: 
work consists of seven 
we are told (And yet 
It is said that 90 per cent of home-maket ‘oh, so slow” in the 
go into their life work without preparation 
Never mind, it helps the medical schools 
Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston 
educators, of educational journalists 
Now that the Education Bill is being activel; tional travelers, can doubtless testify 
considered by Congress, educators will be that school people in this country belic 
to discover who are the real friends o a- ine it with flowers while the recini 
tion. iving. That recent banquet held 
his honor was both a tribute t 
An old adage has it that “Speech is sil y and a tribute to the appreciation 
silence is gold.” Many classroom teache1 fulness of American teache 
dently believe in “free silver,” and at the 
of 16 to 1. 


Now comes an eastern university with 
: nouncement that it will offer a course f 
° After all, education is about the chea} est ero training of yell leaders We might suggest 
fessional service the taxpayer can buy Suppose such a course belones more properly to t 
he had to employ a doctor, a dentist or a lawyer sg, ry ward of a maternity hospital 


for 160 days in the year. 


Sir Arthur Keith, the Scientist, declares that Henry Ford does not always think 
the human brain is being used at only half ca of machinery. The following statement 
pacity. We have suspected that at times, when tributed to him: “There is something 
attending a teachers’ convention. about wages—-they represent homes and 

‘ lies and domestic destinies People oug 
— tread very carefully when approaching \ 

It was recently stated that 95 per cent of the On the cost sheet, wages are mere figure 
students of Garrett Biblical Institute work their in the world, wages are bread boxes and 
way through the course. We had always sup- bins, babies’ cradles and children’s edu 
posed that was the proper way to get through family comforts and contentment. 


a course. 


The North Dakota Education Associat 
Can anything more antiquated, more mouldy, ports as members twenty-two Hansen 
more moth-eaten be found than our present sys- nine Olsons, forty-two Petersons, fifty-t 
tem of assessment and taxation? If so, let us dersons and eighty Johnsons Dat hans 
burn it over a quick fire and look in King Tut's report, but, by yimminy crack, ve tar 
tomb for something more modern might get more members. 


According to statistics there were, December! In our tributes to the 
15, 1920, 249,134 teachers in the United Stat b row Wilson we should 
longing to their respective state teachers’ o1 a teacher before he w: 
zation. January 1, 1923, there 136,392 mer tor before he was either 
bers, nearly a one hundred per gair twe and that he voluntarily 
vears. At the latter date 61 r cel f ‘ aw to devote his time to ¢ 
teachers of the country were membet f t ay that his chosen calling d 


organization Where Were the thirt ind nit those high ideals and 
per 1 were probably riding 1 the ship for which |! was 
t the machine ; ed not confine his 


Parent-Teacher Associations—A Radio Address 


MRS. A. B. SHERWOOD, Springfielk 


Twenty-seven vears ; » The Nati Con Constructiv work fi 


of Mother adopted the 8) { ! interest of the chi 
“Aims and purposes of th ne ] the definite aim of th 
to raise the standards of hom« e and th l- National Congress rf 
fare of all children.” Teacher Association. 
Nowhere: is there gre: r need and possibili- The Missouri Branch 
ties of Parent-Teacher Associations than in Mis the National Congress, 
souri schools, especially in Rural Communiti second in membership a 
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Rural School Boards of Ripley county 
held a very profitable meeting at Doniphan on 
March ist. This was the first meeting of the 
school directors of Ripley county except in con- 
nection with the teachers’ meetings, according to 
the Prospect News. Methods of improving the 
schools to meet the state requirements for ap- 
proval and the making of correct were 
among the important subjects discussed 

Grey caps and gowns are to be worn in the 
graduating exercises by the class in the Doni- 
phan high school. This practice has one advan- 
tage, at least—it eliminates the fancy gown con- 
test feature of the exercises which is sometimes 
indulged in by he proud mothers of the gradu- 
ates. 

The Fredericktown Schools, under the supervi- 
sion of A. O. Briscoe, keep themselves before the 
public through the pages of the local newspaper. 
From recent issues of the Democrat-News of 
Fredericktown we learn: 

Attendance is good, tardies have decreased, vo- 
cational agriculture is functioning with the farm- 
ers, a garden contest is on among the pupils, 
grade cards have been issued and parents are 
urged to co-operate in improving the quality of 
work, the cooking gives a luncheon to the 
faculty, the High School Glee Club is helping 
rural communities with their community 
grams, the Junior Band is doing the same 
amendments No. 12 and No. 15 carried in the 
precinct. 

State Superintendent Chas. A. 
ing a meeting at Cape Girardeau 
according to the Capaha Arrow, “Nodaway coun- 
ty has a valuation that could support a school 
eight times as good as the valuation in Reynolds 
county would permit. The amount spent per 
child per year over the state varies from eight 
to sixty dollars, some of the richest counties 
spending the least.” Mr. Lee pointed out the 
fundamental need for the elimination of these in- 
equalities as being found in centralization of 
school administration and larger units 
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pro- 
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Lee in address 
recently said, 
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FEDERAL BUREAU FAVORS FREE TEXT 
BOOKS. 


Though the plan of furnishing fre 
in the public schools first appeared in thi 
try about 100 years ago, and for many 
spread very slowly, it has now extended 
over the United States and is still e 
ground, according to a report issued by the 
reau of Education of the Deparment of t} 
terior. 

Forty-one States now 
ject. Of these, six States 
at State expense and in one some funds d 
from State sources are available for furni 
free textbooks. Thirteen States require 
authorities to provide books with local m« 
and 21 Sates have laws which permit the 
of school funds for furnishing book 

Among the most important arguments in 
of free text-books the bulletin mentions the 
lowing: That as the school plant and te 
are furnished at public expense the third «¢ 
tial, the textbook, should also be furnished 
that uniformity of textbooks is much mor 
secured when the books are furnished 
cost to the pupils; that supplementary m 
may be more easily supplied under the 
tem; that since compulsory attendance lay 
pel children to go to school, pupils s! 
furnished the tools to work with; that book 
be kept more sanitary and attractive; that 
as free books are now almost universa 
nished to indigent children, books 
to all alike would prevent needy 
being stigmatized as “indigent” o1 
pils.”’ 

Concerning 
gests the absence of 
figures tending to show 
ing free books is not excessive, 
in the cost of books in 
greater than 


laws on the 
school } 


have 
provide 


free 


furnishe 
childret 


“chal 


the cost of books, the bull 
complete data, but 
that the cost of fun 
and that 
crease recent yeal 
not been 
costs. 


increases in othe 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL DEDICATED 


EE’S SUMMIT dedicated its new high school 
building on March 24, with appropriate ex- 
ercises. This structure will accommodate 
250 high school students. It has modern equip- 


Lee’s Summit school is fully accredited and 
tains, in addition to the regular classical « 
courses in Teacher Training, Domestic S« 
Manual Training, and Vocational Agri 

















New High School at Lee’s Summit in Jackson County. 


heated by a 
main 
housed 


plant. 


department and is 
plant located outside the 
Vocational Agriculture is 
over the heating 


every 

steam 

The 
equipment 


ment in 
vacuum 
building. 
with good 


The new building and its equipment 
Jas. N. Hanthorn has been head of 
for a number of years and is to be « 
on his constructive work in that « 





The Victrola and 
Victor Records are 
now a part of the 
regular school-room 
equipment of over 
American 


11,000 
cities. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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CLASS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





TYPEWRITING WITH THE VICTROLA 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 














A MUSIC AND GEOGRAPHY RRELATION LESSON 


CHICAGO. ILL 











hat are the Fundamentals 


of Lducation ? 


E cry of the so-called practical 
educator to-day is “Stick to the 
fundamentals! Out with fads and frills!” 
Fine! We agree. For what is more 
fundamental than music? MUSIC was 
the basis of education centuries before 
the three R's were known! 

Rightfully enough, it is only a thor- 
ough grounding in the three R's and 
vocational training that prepares for 
adequately sustaining life. But true 
education has come to mean so much 
more than a preparation for making a 
living. \t must prepare for complete 
living. The modern school is more 
than a mere workshop. Only insofar as 
it makes ready for both earning a living 
and appreciating the finer values of life 
—music, art, literature—does it fulfill 
its mission. 


Music in the school vitalizes, illumi- 
nates, and correlates with many other 
subjects: literature, history, geography, 
commercial studies, mythology, physical 
education, nature study, and hygiene. 
It fosters all the educational processes 
that are the desideratum of the so-called 
practical subjects. It SECURES atten- 
tion, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH 
sense perception, emotional response, 
and instruction, STIMULATING imagi- 
nation, discrimination, concentration, 
and interpretation, LEAVING a re- 
sidium of knowledge, culture, poise, 
and power. 

What other one subject can do so 
much ?—And fully possible with the 
Victrola in the classroom. 


Educational Department 
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WELLSTON DEDICATES NEW BUILDING 


HOSE who become impatient and fret at 
what appears to be the unnecessarily slow 
progress in the building of school sentiment 
the attainment of educational might 
study the career of Superintendent Ernest 


ideals 


and 
well 


Supt. Ek. F. Bush 
at Wellston since 1906. 
eighteen 
with a 
in the possi- 
and who re- 
new hundred 
school building 


who for 
district 


Pr 
years 
clear 

bilities 
cently 
and thirty 
on the same site 


Wellston, Missouri, 
has been working in his 
vision and a strong faith 
of public school education, 
saw the completion of a 
thousand dollar high 
where stood the little one room 
frame building in which he started the Wellston 
high school nearly two decades ago 

The Wellston school now represents a_ thor- 
oughly organized system from _ kindergarten 
through the fourth year of a high and 
is recognized as one of the strongest schools 
in the state. It is fully accredited by the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. Superintendent Bush has realized his 
ambition to have a system of elementary schools, 
a junior high chool, and a senior high 
all tied together, yet separate units, with a prin- 
cipal and program for each, starting the pu- 
pils at five and one-half years and bringing 
them up through the various to the fin- 
ishing high school years. 


Bush at 


school 


school, 


grades 
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ha 
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Mr. Bush is a native Missourian and 
grees from Kirksville Teachers College, 
sity of Missouri, Washington University, 
University of Chicago. 

The Wellston High 
Wednesday night, March 5th high 
auditorium. The program of 
the high school chorus, orchestra selections 
addresses by Superintendent Ernest F. Bus 
the Wellston schools; Superintendent R. G 
sell of St. Louis County; Assistant Superint 
ent W. J. S. Bryan of the City of St. Le 
Professor J. D. Elliff of the University of 
souri; Dr. George C. Kyte W 
versity; Edw. J. Gieseler, Architect; 
Schooley, President of the Board of 

Mr. Bush spoke of education 
Wellston; Mr. Russell spoke 
the County; Mr. Bryan for 
City; Mr. Elliff for the 
Mr. Kyte for the Nation 

Mr. Gieseler presented 
building in appropriate speech 
accepted the keys in like manner 

At the of the exercises 
Bush was presented with a hand 
antique mahogany chair by the 
Wellston school system an exp 
appreciation of his “Spirit neve! 
sideration and helpfulness lich h 
shown toward his teachers.” 

Rev. Stephenson the 
Publications pronounced the 
benediction. 
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Superintendent W. A 
Groves has invented what 
Gore Problem Brick.” They 
cut to the size of bricks, painted a 
and striped with white so as to give 
effect when laid. They will build 
bricks build. 

Mr. Gore 
dergartners 
boys above 
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to play with and discovered 
the kindergarten were very n 
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20s 


A Co-operative Project of Which the 
Proud. 


interested in work with them. They ar: 
used now in several schools and for variou 
of problems that the inventor did not h 
mind at the time he made them. They s 
many possible uses for themselves and 
doubt find a place in many | 
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jore exhibited them at the Chicago Con- SUPERINTENDENT JNO. W. THALMAN 
as Peete. ‘he net fe cempenet RE-ELECTED AT. ST. JOSEPH. 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UN- 
ION ANNOUNCE THIRTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING 
T IE International Kind 
old its thirty-first annua 

eapolis, Minnesota, 


with convention h¢ 
An unusually 
prepared for the 

m and special irrangement 
for interesting excursion to lakes 
mounds, old forts and cl 


characte! 


on Saturday Accordil 


— . Board so 
im arrangements hay eel ade oO ere ‘ 
reasonable hotel rates Miss Belle Kiehk A M Emm 
ac a 
21 Abbott Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn : ots a? 


iirman of the acco dilations committe 


J. W. Thalman 
hould be addressed by those vho desire res 
ms for the convention 





Problems in American Democracy, by Thomas problems of our time 
Ross Williams, Pages 567 plus xv Pub functions of governmen 
ished by D. C. Heath and Company and the 

» all people who believe that 
formed regarding the social, 
al problems with which they have to dea 
articularly to those teachers who are in 
ted in finding material to serve as a basis 
1ining in citizenship this book will make 
ng appeal. The book begns by present Dairy Farming Projects, by 
he historical background of Amercan de Professor of Acrik 

cy, its origin, development, and promis: Farm Manage 

e future. This is followed by an economi ‘ages 327 plus x I” 
which is,treated as the basis of our so , 
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nded for giving promir 
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History of Shorthorns Prior to the Civil War, Our Constitution, Its Story, Its Meaning, It 
by John Ashton by A. J. Cloud, Chief Deputy Superi 
This is a ninety page bulletin published by tendent of Schools, San Francisco. I 


the State Board of Agriculture. Mr. Ashton 224. Published by Scott, Foresman and ¢ 

has made a very careful study of thi sub pany. 

ject and has written and arranged his material 

in a most interesting way. His treatise is made A remarkably lucid and interesting 

valuable by its readability. Those who look into of the development of our 

it are not apt to lay it aside and forget it meaning of The Federal 

While it is what its name implic . history of furnishes, in its historical 

cattle, it is distinctly a human interest sto! f sary background for understa 

the early days of Missouri and particularly of | our Constitution. -Part I] 

the Leonards, the Massies, the Hickman he the Constitution section by 
al 


at 


Pollins Bass nd others who did : for 
tollins, Ba 1d het vho l , ter, emphasis is properly 


the improvement of stock in Missou ere 

One very interesting feature of t] — rather than methods 
the fac simil of . 
pioneers writt« 
ers in the « 
Ashton ha ni 1 i s of old 
newspapers an count ( hav ( 

: ! Woodburn & Moran’s 


stituted the I: é I f lf res nate 
for Mr. Ashton’s rk THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
, ‘ram na Ju Lj 


those cases where 


omewhat clo 





4 new Civics for Gramn i 
The Jungle Book, The Second Jungle Book, and Schools. showing the r« v 
Captains Courageous, by Rudyard Kipling as they are in our local 
chool editions, decorated by John Lockw rd Lov rnments Intensely ) 
Kipling, and published by Doubleday, Pag of presentation: uniquely illustrate 
ind Company, Garden City, New Yorl ic ’ s s 
$1.00 each. Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
These three volumes of perennial interest to Nationally adopted because of the fre 
boys and girls, and not beneath the enjoyment and vigor of the authors’ styl 
of grown-ups, for that matter, are now appear biased attitude toward historical, p 
ing in this “school edition” printed in good, clear, religious questions 
large type, and attractively illustrated “The The Makers of America—sth Grad 
Jungle Books” portray the life and law of jungle Introduction to American History 
folks so coupled with human interest as to al- Elementary American History—7 
most warrant their being recommended as suita- Grades 
ble for supplementary work in citizenship. “Cap - 
tains Courageous” is a vivid picture of life on a Horace Mann Readers 
fishing smack where a spoiled boy, who has been By actual test have shown that 
the victim of rich and foolishly fond parents, time in the teaching of re: 
is subjected to the discipline of the sturdy fish- Editions, Word, Phonograt 
ermen, much to his final advantage. Cards. 
CAN YOU HELP FIND THESE BOOKS? re 
The “Missouri Reports of Public Schools,” Vol The pupil proceeds unde aiamiinniee by m 
umes 1 to 27. Vol. 30 (1879-80), Vols. 34-40 of the graduated-topical method His DI 
(1883-89), Vols. 42-45 (1891-94). You will remem- from one arithmetical process to anot! 
ber that some years ago the library at Wat the enett of independent ind intel 
rensburg burned Many valuable files were lost thought and action Hundreds of problet 
and the librarian has been unable to replace the contemporary interest, half of which « 
reports named above Frequently these are done without pencil 
found in old high school libraries and even in ; 
private libraries. If you know where any of LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
them are please inform Mr Ward Edwards, 221 East 20th St., CHICA 
Librarian, Warrensburg, Mo . 
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TEACHERS EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


1080 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


“Dollars and Sense,” a book for teachers, giving the certi 
cation laws of each state covered by our map, also a wealth 
other information, sent free with enrollment cards. No advat 


fee charged. 





W. S. FRY, Director. “SERVICE FIRST” A. G. HOEL, Business Meg 
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Exercises in Actual Everyday English, by P. H. 
effendall, author of “Actual Business En- 
ish,” and “Actual Business Correspond- 
ce.” Published by The Macmillan Com- 


iny. 
is a tablet of exercises in English. Each 
is arranged so that it may be written 
student, torn out, and handed to the 
. The exercises cover parts of speech, 
f syntax, forming possessives, troublesome 
and grammatical uses generally, and sen- 
and paragraph structures. The exercises 
vidently intended, primarily, to accompany 
the author’s text, “Actual Business English,” 
put they will be useful to any teacher of high 
school or junior high school English. 


Adventures In Mother Goose Land, by Edward 
Gowar, with illustrations by Alice Bolam 
Preston. Published by the McIndoo Publish- 
ing Company, 319-20 New York Life Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Missouri. Price $2.25. 

Little Noel had an overpowering wish to be 
put into a book. Then came a blue moen which 
makes wishes come true, a fairy, and a broom 
and the adventures in Mother Goose Land begin. 

Noe! meets most. of the Mother Goose charac- 
ters and learns more of their personality and 
charm and his wish to be in a book comes true. 

A beautifully written book with beautiful type 

and beautiful illustrations, it is. 


The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches, by 
Daniel Walford LaRue. Pages 438 plus x. 


-ublished by Macmillan Company. 

An exceedingly helpful book. Part I is theo- 
retical, giving an insight into the principles 
which underlie the learnng process. This part is 
logical, cleariy expressed, and forcefully illus- 
trated, and the truths are clinched by numerous 
class exercises and suggestions for further 
study. Part II which covers about three-fourths 
of the book is taken up with a discussion of 
the practical application of the theories to teach- 
ir common branches. 

00K is always scientific, but never dull. 


An Experiment With a Project Curriculum, by 


vorth Collings, Professor of Education 
University of Oklahoma, with an in- 
iction by William H. Kilpatrick, Profes- 
f Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
ty. Pages 346 plus xxvi. Published 

e MacMillan Company. 
r Collings was until recently County 
ndent of Schools of McDonald County, 
and his book is a detailed description 
rk done and the results obtained in 
n the problem of a “project curricu- 

i school in this county. 

who read Mr. Collings’ account of this 
nt will have a new idea of aims, con- 
procedure of schools. His theory is 
ls must purpose what they do, there- 
select their project. He believes that 
is never single, so he expects to grow 
hese projects broader interests, better 
toward life, self-confidence, feelings of 
ility, et cetera, which, perhaps, consti- 
greatest reason for the school. He has 
I tion that all learning, encouraged by the 
scho ould be encouraged because it is needed 
at this very time to carry out the work in hand, 
Meret: reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, physiology, and other traditional 
subjects are “taboo” as much as are French, 
Sanskr conic sections, or paleontology, except 





NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7—AUGUST 15, 1924 


The Summer School offers persons in 
the service of education throughout the 
country—teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and administrators—an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the significant forward steps 
now being taken by the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. 

The degrees of schoo! of Education, both 
baccalaureate and graduate, may be earned 
in the Summer School. Many members of 
the faculty of the School of Education are 
found on the teaching staff of the Summer 
school. 

In effect, the department of education of 
the summer School constitutes a special 
term of the School of Education. 


For complete information, write for the 
bulletin. Address 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS, 


Director of the Summer School and 
Dean of the School of Education, 
New York University, 

$32 Waverly Place, New York City. 











The Winslow Health Series 
THE LAND OF HEALTH 


By GRACE T. HALLOCK and DR. C. E. 
WINSLOW 


A delightful story to teach pupils of the 


lower grades the fundamental health habits. 


Healthy Living 
Book One for the intermediate grades 
Book Two for the upper grades. 


An elementary school treatment of the prin- 
ciples of personal and community health in ac- 
cordance with the new idea in health educa- 
tion. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, 


New York. 


Represented by A. G. Stead 
Columbia, Mo. 


Chicago. 
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that they may be more frequently needed. Noth- We agree with Professor Collings in hi 
ing not needed for the work in hand was taught cluding statement that, “Perhaps the ge: 
or learned. “He did not care whether they got value that this study has to offer is its 
the conventional subject matter of the schools.” tion of the many factors involved and it 
The fact that they did get this is altogether in- gestiveness to others for making similar 
cidental; and his finding out that they had takings.” He has blazed the trail clear; 
gotten it ar 1is comparisol of th develop- pioneering will make it easier for others, a 
ment in tl vildrer Poe “ex perimental future explorers will have plenty of ne 
school” wit the mr vement Y ot ; courage, initiative, and ingenuity. 
schools wa au not t " T I ) I ter- teeiaieatainiiaaiiiteais 
est in the matter! ut to that of } lviser . : : : 
: ; : agers Report of the Joint Committee on Gramn 
oe ange 5 F< Spe phic Pie dt sage oes Nomenclature, ap ited by T p 
lated that what ji urned ves to el eroneeming a ‘tion “és 
vate and enricl i ibsequent tream expe- riear 
rience;” projects and tiwiti, ‘ Be FE gue an Phi 
of four type (story 4 nst tior 1) Ph 
and excursions) each A — 
type. tion of every boy and ; 
‘His summary of general findings after four ™#ny of them at : 
years of work with the experiment an ons study grammar,—En: 
ful study of data ar } and in many cases the 
1, The curriculum can be select l ir language or maneung “ 
from the purposes of boys and girls ea simply that of the usag 
life. indispensable. But it has lon 
2. It can be so selected in its entir« . (1) by the needless difficulty 
3. The effects of a curriculum s | ote 1 are Sac ot ae i coun ae 
Bee gala Sas $ eee ee icity of differing terms that 
higher in achievement and improvement than ca in the different grammars f 
those of national Standards or of e schools structions. Thus for the cot 
which Professor Collings used for checking and sent” in “John is absent.” thet 
comparing results ent names in our commonly 
4. Such a project curriculum practical mars. 
any American rural school when certa prac- The result is confusior 
tical changes are made in equipment and teacher grammar is made by the 
training. thing happens again when 


is report has 


in one degree or 





WORKMANSHIP =) ALWAYS OF 
HOLDEN guiiey oF tater TY HIGHES 


YOU KNOW BEFOREHAND JUST WHAT AND HOW MU 
PROTECTION WILL BE PROVIDED YOUR TEXT BOO! 


sy 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS. 


Samples F: 


The Holden Patent Book — 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President. Springfield, Ma 








) TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First.64 E. Van Buren St Globe Bidg 
After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blyd - ea. 
ee EW YORK - KANSAS CITY. MO. 
NE N.Y. Life Bldg 
= “4 Flatiron Bldg o 
( x j BALTIMORE COLUMBUS,0. 
211N. Calvert St. We place SE. Long St 
PITTSBURG PA. 7e@chers SPOKANE. WASH 


% i 4 oe —T 5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm Bldg 
Ne . ===2 WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
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ef another language. Constructions iden- 
al with those which he has come to know 
») a large extent be called by names com- 


“ 6“ FS 
tely strange to him and every new gremmar 0 Hyg D tl 
ed will have still other terms. This state ur 1€1a us €Ss 
ngs obviously can not make for efficiency, 
ierstanding, or for pleasure. The ideal P . ; 
would be to select for a given English Is built to meet a special service, 
iction the most accurate and intelligible Not to meet a price. 
that can be found, and to employ it in all 
sh grammars, 
‘ in whict 


mir 





and in the grammars of 
the same usage —_, DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU? 
tem with this 

‘ommittee has 


lag 
rt 
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That your blackboard trouble might 
not be blackboard trouble but crayon 
trouble? 


Try “HYGIEIA 
will have no m 


; =aae blackboards 

tions for a Program for Heal 

the High School. I t I 
18. issued by Department of Interior Insist on our produ 
en by Dorothy Hut I sul | f best. 


th Teaching 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio New York 
Established 1835. 
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niversity of Minnesota Junior High School English 
Two Terms of he Project Method and the Socialized 
Summer Session 
1924 Junior English Course 


P. H. DEFFENDALI 
Principal of the Blair Sel 1 St 
st Term: June 2ist to July 31st. 


ond Term: July 3ist to Sept. 5th 


Recitation 


Louis 


variety of cour 
all departm 

credit tow 
1ate and profess Book I (Grades VIE and VIII), 70 
planned te _— coma Book Il (Grade IN Sih 
) , : ; Both in One Volume, $1.00 
activities i or a tu me 
tor of recreatior rEN PROJECTS TO A YEAR 
vorable climate 


PLENTY OF GRAMMAR 
conditions. 


ress—Director of the Summer Ses LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 


sion, University of Minnesota, 34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


q BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Or OLLEGE GRADUATES 


fy’, ACHERS OF ALL SECONDARY AND COLLEt 
nner S—get a choice position thru ny t t 
sae an ordinary agency. More th 
rsities have selected our candidates. C gradu 
stered exclusively, except in vocational field Executives, : 


port your vacancies. Teachers, write for details. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, President 144 Odeon Bldg., ST. LOUIS, M¢ 








COME TO MARYVILLE THIS SUMMER 


The Northwest Missouri State Teachers College invites you to attend its summ 
session. You are assured of enjoying a profitable summer. The present faculty of forty 
seven members will be augmented by additional instructors of the same high type 
those now teaching. While profiting by your summer’s work you'll enjoy your clas 
in the cool, spacius building “on the hill” the highest in elevation between St. Louis ar 
Omaha on the Wabash. 

You will have the entire month of August for vacation. Term opens May 
closes July 31. Write for more information. 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Uel W. Lamkin, President. 
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MARYVILLE, MISSOURI - 
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Do You Want a Better Salary? A Good Photograph 


Do You Want a More Desirable 
Position? 
Do You Want a Change of Location? with your application is necessary 
in securing a better position. 
Then Join the represents you when you yours 
cagmnot be present. Officials seld 
consider credentials without 


Missouri Valley photo. 
Teachers Agency A large photo is expensive, impr 


‘ — eee» tical and very easily lost. If you 
MEMBERSHIP FREE not have small photos, send a lar 











one, securely wrapped, _toget 
with $1.50 and we will have 25 1 
a Write for membership blank, productions made about 24 x 

Address inches, returning the original to y 
intact. 


No Charges Unless Position is Secured 





Mo. Valley Teachers Agency IONA’ 


KANSAS CITY, MO., or PHOTO CO. 


315 Tabor Opera House 
DENVER, COLORADO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance 
Handwriting 


yiew swiftly an introdu of PALMER en See er SHIP 
the PALMER METHOD PLAN t1 iru which we ach free the MECHANICS 
1OGY of easy, rhythmic MUSCULAR MOVEMENT PENMANSHIP » t 
world. 
f you do not know the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD WAY t 
lease write to our nearest office for information. 


30 Irving Place THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY Pittock Bldg 
New York, N. Y. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, UL Portland, Ore. 
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A Better Teaching Position 


n the next County, the next State or a thousand miles away may be yours by 


enrolling in the same Bureau the Best Employers there use when in need of teach 


ers. Write TODAY for free copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” Free enrollment. 


Strictly Professional Service. 


The Western Reference and Bond Association 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
435 Gates Building Kansas City, Mo 


— 
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Teachers We Place You | Aug BATTER 


Free registration—unexcelled service 





Attention: The 
“ > from east 
Row? TT TEACHERS 
§ AGENCY 2 
“410 U.S. Nar. BANK BCOG DenvER-@O Branch Offices : 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bidg 





Wm. Ruffer, 


. 








ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Alb 


uught and found. Why not you? Send for booklet 
jest schools our clients. 39th year. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. Symes Bldg., Denver. Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 
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Attractive Vacation 
Position 


Splendid Opportunity to Make From 
$300 to $500 This Summer. 


We desire 
tendents 
interested 
during the 


Our work sant, dignified 
ble and fr 
itable than 


teachers during the 
Also 
growth if yv« 
manent position. 
Write fully giving age, edu 
teaehing experience and date schoo 


Address: 
E. C. McBride, Sales Manager. 


two to three time 
other wo 


summer 


om 


most iny 


opportunity Tor promotior 


mt Should be desirou 


National Home and 
School Association 


23rd and Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Announcing 
LENNES 
WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEET 
IN ARITHMETIC 
By N. J Ss 


Head of the D 
Ut ), 


SN > 
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A ut he 
Algebras, Geomet 
PURPOSE 
1. The Work. Drill 
practice material in t ndament 
erations and solution oblems. 
2. They measure, 
Tests, the pupils’ 
day to day and from 


Standar 
ul ability 
» week 


1 work 


. They provide the remes 
+ ound 


essary to correc tl fect f 
eacn ndividu atte 


have been 


work of 
defects 
Tests. 
This 
Two to Right 
a cost only 


tab 


series furnishe 


school 


These tests are remedial—not post moriem 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 


1922 Calumet 





Avenue, 














TEACHERS WANTED 





The best schools are our patrons. 


Send 


Confidential Service. 


for blank 


Free Registration 


TODAY 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg., 





Saint Louis, M 











“QUALITY AND SERVICE” 


School Supplies and Equipn 
School Desks, Heater Blackboards 
ground Equipment, Drinking 
tor Supplies, Writing Mat 
Our new 1924 catal 


request. 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
BUXTON & SKINNER 
Printing and Stationery Co. 


306-308 N. Fourth St. St. Louis, Me 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- 

; City Warehouse and ship same 
day we receive your order. 

CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


F “es laboratory 
Furniture 
Domestic 
Chemical Science 
Closets Furniture 
Drinking Manual 4 Summer School Party Crossing Arapohoe Glacier 
Fountains training 


— ay ATTEND 
| “0 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Slackboards School Desks Crayons ] N TI | E 


If it’s for a School, 
ee COLOR. ADO ROC KIES 


Heaters 





The Unive arsity « f ills of the 
MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. pace Agr A ng ase bas ed opportunities for 
The House of Quality tain cand wes 7 a pp gh al a 


1320-1322 Main St. ee eee eee eee ae 


camps main- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. po rear dane Regge = a Ber gee ‘perp ie 





» Sives un 


ospnere 





if 





FIRST TERM JUNE 16 TO JULY 22 
SECOND TERM JULY 23 TO AUGUST 27 





sourses in Arts and Sciences, Education, Music, 
3 t n, Med ne, Engineering 
act pe rs and 


Jenart 
pal! 


School Dring Books TY [i 


Practical Drawing Modern Arts Course 


School Movement Writing Books 


Practical Writing Course“ 
School Art Materials | ee 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
Where Last Year's Summer Students Came From 


Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 





Write Nearest Agency 
cetne and Catalog 








SEND TOD. 
For Complete Information 


< t wi: 
DALLAS CHICAGO , s - Summer Recreation 
ATLANTA MW RE Bullet . Field Courses in Geology . Fiel 
~ . — —- Courses in Surveying._.. Graduate School Bulletin ___ 
NAME .~- - sinamitianih 
Street and Nu Te eee eth - 
Chey ce CC cr 
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y 
A NEWSPAPER THAT FILLS A DEFINIT!I 
PLACE IN EDUCATIONAL AFFAIR 

If— THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR | 
An International Daily Newspaper 
IN YOUR COTTON | | —_ — 
DUCK WINDOW walun of 4 aa on oe 

SHADES , 





WHAT A WELL-KNOWN EDUCAT( 
THINKS OF THE MONITOR 


- “Neither I 1 - nv 
You Want Rite da Meas elie 
Monitor. For 

more from the Mor 


QUALITY lege curriculum in 


i il s 1 >» « 
my advice to the post-graduate stud 


D) T a) ; a 

4 4 worth anything, let him sit down wit! 
SER\ I¢ E Monitor and digest its content He wil 

7 LD Py have a daily range of solid educational 
I RIC E that no college affords” 

We have in our files tributes from thir 
men and women from all over the world 
enthusiastically indorse the policy of « 

i ae mare journalism for which the Monitor is kn 
WRITE TODAY TO THE These people take the Monitor regularly 
their homes because they know that it 
be safely read by every member of the fa 
LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. A sample copy of The Christian Science } 
itor and a folder entitled “Clean, Constru 
SPICELAND, IND. Journalism,” will be sent free upon req 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
P. S.—We make the Roller and SUBSCRIPTION COMMITTEE 
Folding Styles 1993 Railway Exchange Bldg. Subscription 
St. Louis, Mo. 75e per mo 
. aa 


Patented. 














STANDARDS FOR MEASURING 
COMMERCIAL TEXBOOKS “Mastery Through Repetition” 


You are mi and to measure 


sis = “i / ae eee ELSON GOOD ENGLISH 


BOOK I Third and Fourth Grades § 
BOOK If Fifth and Sixth Grades 
BOOK III Seventh and Eighth Grades 


An interrelated series 
the work of each year 
frequent and cumul 
cial emphasis on 
of gramm | 
is built a modest 


esting, forceful expr 


Write for a copy of Mr. Elson’s s 
page pamphlet—“English in the Grad 


SPELLING ase 
STATIONERY 
TYPEWRITING (Basic texts) Scott, Foresman and 
For Junior High Schools 
Phe iph Rhythm Records C 
Dri Technique ompany 
Check the subjects in which you are interested, write 
your name and address on the margin of this ad- 
vertisement, and send it to our nearest office. (S. & ©.) 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco London 
aoe 


Educational Publishers. 
Chicago 623 South Wabash Ave ue 


























